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ITH Parliament as flat as a pancake, the 

Cup-tie over and the cricket season hardly 

begun, the newspapers have had reason 
this week to be grateful to Prince Carol of Roumania. 
He has perhaps been taken a little too seriously, for the 
“plot,” though there was mischief in it, could not be 
regarded as really dangerous. This light-headed young 
man has no support worth speaking of in Roumania, 
and his projected dash for the throne seems to have 
been an intrigue in which he was destined merely to 
play the part of a cat’s-paw. The conduct of the 
affair as we read it day by day had all the elements 
of comic opera. The romantic young exile with his 
beautiful mistress working out aeroplane raids in a 
Surrey mansion, secret agents preparing mysterious 
leaflets, pressmen dodging sleuths round laurel bushes 
in the dark or chasing the hero in motor-cars, emissaries 
from the Secretary of State, weary waits for telegrams 
that never came, whispering butlers and weeping 
aides-de-camp—all this and more we followed breath- 
lessly. No doubt there was a more serious side to the 
episode. However little harm has come of it, Prince 
Carol and his ill-advised advisers have, 
committed a breach of hospitality, 
Government has acted properly in requesting him 
to leave the country. He himself has cut a sorry 
figure in the whole business, and any chance he had 
(which was small) of getting the crown of Roumania 
he has now, we should say, entirely lost. The most 
Sinister feature is the part played by some of Carol’s 
friends. Prominent amongst them, it appears, are 
certain Englishmen of well-known pro-Hungarian 
sympathies, whose influence is clearly seen in the 


of course, 
and the British 


Prince’s statement that he was in favour of a revision 
of the Treaty of Trianon. 


* * * 


In the meantime the situation in Roumania remains 
obscure. The monster assembly of the adherents of 
the National Peasant Party at Alba Julia, which was 
attended, it is said, by more than 200,000 delegates, 
went off with less disorder than might have been 
anticipated. The eight resolutions of the Executive 
Committee were passed amid great enthusiasm. Most 
of these resolutions were concerned with the mal- 
administration of the Bratiano Government and with 
demands for its immediate replacement by a Maniu 
administration, but two referred directly to foreign 
affairs, and stated the determination of the Congress 
to defend Greater Roumania with its last drop of 
blood and to resist any revision of the Peace Treaties. 
It is noteworthy, too, that M. Maniu went out of his 
way to declare that his party neither had intrigued 
for nor desired the return of Prince Carol. After the 
congress, the Executive Committee left for Bucharest 
in order to lay the resolutions before the Regency. 
It is obvious that the Bratiano regime is highly 
unpopular with that section of the Roumanian people 
which has but newly acquired Roumanian nationality, 
and which has legitimate grievances against the 
centralist administration of Bucharest. The position, 
in fact, is very similar to that in Jugoslavia, where 
the Slovenes and Croats are waging the same struggle 
against the exaggerated centralist policy of the Serbs. 
Whether this agitation, however, will drive M. Bratiano 
out of office is another question. The Liberals are 
by far the best-organised party in Roumania. They 
have had more political experience and possess far 
larger political funds than the Peasants’ Party. 
M. Bratiano might judge the present moment an 
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opportune one for his Government to resign in order 
to saddle M. Maniu with the burden of administering 
a still unconsolidated country. But it would be no 
surprise to see the Liberals back in power after an 
interval of a few months. 

* * * 


another swift turn to the 
Chinese kaleidoscope by his appeal for a general order 
of ‘‘ Cease fire.” His object is not clear. So far as our 
information goes, he is alarmed by the danger threat- 
ened to all parties in China by the turn that events have 
taken, and he calls for a truce in the civil war in order 
to secure a settlement of the international issues 
arising out of the affairs at Hankow, Nanking and 
Tsinanfu. He makes no direct reference to Japan, but 
it is easy to interpret his action as an appeal for a united 
front against the foreign aggressor. That would no 
doubt be welcomed by many of the Nationalists, 
amongst whom anti-Japanese feeling is at boiling-point. 
Another possibility, however, is that Chang is playing 
for his own safety, and leaving the Southerners to deal 
with the Japanese. The Japanese on their side are in an 
exceedingly difficult position. We do not know how 
far they can be blamed for the Tsinanfu horrors; we 
ean hardly believe that they deliberately aimed at pro- 
voking trouble, though their original defensive measures 
were unhappily in themselves a provocation, as we 
pointed out two or three weeks ago. But the ultimatum 
of last Monday and the subsequent fights have made 
things worse, and with the reinforcements that the 
Tokio Government has thought it necessary to send 
(there are now some 26,000 Japanese troops in Shantung 
province and strong naval forces on the coast) the risk 
of a real Sino-Japanese war looks more serious. Mean- 
while, Chiang Kai-shek is reported to be pressing his 
advance across the Yellow River. If he gets to Peking 
—and his getting there may be facilitated by the with- 
drawal of Chang Tso-lin—then not only Japan but all 
the Powers are likely to be involved. For it will pre- 
sumably mean the tearing up of all existing treaties and 
a new chaos out of which neither force nor diplomacy 
will easily bring order. Great issues now hang on 
Japanese policy. 


Chang Tso-lin has given 


* * * 


A fresh note of actuality is brought into the endless 
controversy over the Thames bridges by the report 
of the Committee of Engineers who for some months 
have been examining the problem. The scheme they 
favour is submitted as an alternative to that of the 


Lee Commission with its complicated double-level 
road and railway bridge. The engineers propose 


the removal of Charing Cross Station, its place being 
taken by a double approach to a new bridge, with a 
sixty-feet roadway. The bifureated avenue on the 
right would debouch upon St. Martin’s Place, the spot 
disgraced by the Cavell statue, while on the South 
they would lead to Waterloo and Blackfriars Roads, 
the terminal needs of the Southern Railway being met 
by the obvious means of an enlarged Waterloo. The 
estimated cost is a little less than that of the Lee 
scheme or of its suggested modification. But as the 
sums involved are more than ten millions, the engineers 
would seem to be as remote from the immediately 
practical as their predecessors. They contend, as we 
should expect, that the problem is insoluble without 
the demolition of the railway station. Londoners, 
in the meantime, will want to remind the authorities 
that the central muddle of Waterloo Bridge remains, 
and that, while the possibilities of Charing Cross are 
being canvassed, the metropolis is in danger of being 
saddled with a very expensive piece of salvage a few 
hundred yards down stream. 


the interesting fact that no less than thirty-one Parties 
will go to the polls. The confusion created by this 
plethora makes prophecy very difficult, and most of 
the experts are shy of committing themselves. That 
there will be any marked difference in the political 
colour of the new Reichstag is unlikely, but it is probable 
that the Centre and Moderate groups will gain some 
seats. During the last three years the Republican 
cause in Germany has been greatly strengthened, and 
with the stabilisation of the mark and the improved 
prospects of German industry there has come a growing 
desire for peace and for a continuation of the Locarno 
policy. In spite of the noisy activities of the extremist 
groups, the various Nationalist parties at one end and 
the Communists at the other, the mass of the German 
people is definitely opposed to any policy of violence or 
adventure. The new Government must obviously be 
a coalition Government, but until the elections are over 
it is impossible to say whether it will be a Coalition 
to the Right or a Coalition to the Left. The odds 
are slightly in favour of the Left. It is tolerably certain, 
however, that, as in previous post-war German Govern- 
ments, the moderate groups comprising the Catholic 
Centre, the People’s Party, and the Democrats will hold 
the balance of power. 
* 4 * 


The difficulty which surrounds all attempts to 
measure the volume of British saving and investment, 
both at home and abroad, is well illustrated by the 
speech of Sir R. Kindersley at a Mansion House meeting 
held this week under the auspices of the National 
Savings Committee. Sir Robert Kindersley’s estimates 
differ largely from those of the Board of Trade, and he 
also draws from them widely different lessons. Accord- 
ing to his views, the gross income due to our citizens 
from abroad amounts to £309,000,000 a year, leaving 
£280,000,000 after deduction of American and other 
debt payments. The capital invested overseas he 
reckons at nearly £4,000,000,000, excluding reparation 
accounts. These figures are all much above the usual 
estimates. On the other hand, Sir Robert Kindersley 
gives an unusually low figure for our real new savings. 
He points out that sinking fund payments due to us for 
repayment of capital from overseas amounted, in 1927, 
to no less than £34,000,000, and that a further £7,000,000 
due to foreigners on this account was remitted here. 
Further, he estimates the repayment of capital invested 
at home at £106,000,000 due to British citizens, and 
then proceeds to offset these formidable amounts 
against the apparent savings represented by new 
capital issues, reaching the conclusion that, of new 
savings, there were only about £41,000,000 invested 
abroad and about £11,000,000 at home. These figures, 
of course, exclude the collective savings of joint stock 


and other concerns. That they should be received 
with caution hardly needs saying; but Sir Robert 


Kindersley’s main contention is both interesting and 
important. 

The ballot held last week among the Nottinghamshire 
miners has produced both an unexpectedly repre 
sentative poll, and an unexpectedly large majority 
in favour of the Nottinghamshire Miners’ Association, 
as against the ‘‘ Spencer Union.” Despite certain 
allegations by Mr. Spencer and his colleagues, 1t seems 
to be recognised by observers that the ballot was 
very fairly conducted; and, while the voting was, 
of course, influenced by the numerous speakers brought 
into the district by the Trades Union Congress, the 
result cannot but be extremely damaging to the claims 
of the “Spencer Union.” The coalowners, indeed, 
have made it plain that their immediate attitude 1s 
not affected. They still refuse to recognise the Miners 
Association, and insist on dealing only with the 


‘** Spencer Union,”’ however unrepresentative 1t may be 
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shown to be. For a time, they can doubtless maintain 
this position ; but the ballot has made it even clearer 
than before that this discrimination is practically 
equivalent to a complete denial of the right of collective 
bargaining. The task of the Trades Union Council 
and the local miners’ leaders is now to follow up last 
week’s impressive demonstration by a _ systematic 
campaign designed to get members back into the old 
Union. In face of the refusal of recognition, and the 
undoubted blacklisting of N.M.A. members at certain 
of the pits, this cannot be easy. But last week’s vote 
is likely to help recruiting, and will at least serve the 
purpose of showing that ‘“ non-political’? Unionism 
ala Spencer is a mushroom growth which would stand 
no chance of surviving a day without the employers’ 
active support. 
* * * 

The deadlock in connection with the Whitley Council 
system in the Post Office appears to have become 
absolute. The Postmaster-General says he will have 
nothing to do with the Council unless the breakaway 
“Guilds” of Post Office workers are given represen- 
tation on the staff side, while the Union of Post Office 
Workers, which includes the great majority of the 
employees, holds that the determination of the basis 
of representation on the staff side is purely a matter 
for that side. The situation is admittedly difficult. 
The “ Guilds” claim that they have a right to be 
represented in proportion to their numbers; but the 
Union replies that, if this is done, the real staff point 
of view will be placed in a permanent minority on 
the Council. The Union, in addition, is, of course, 
well aware that representation will give the breakaway 
Guilds prestige, and help them in recruiting members 
with the implied approval of the Postmaster-General. 
The position, save for the relative strength of the 
parties, is not unlike that which exists in the Notting- 
hamshire coalfield, with the ‘‘ Guilds” corresponding 
to the ‘Spencer Union.” The Union of Post Office 
Workers, mindful of the action taken against it in the 
Trade Union Act of 1927, is convinced that the Govern- 
ment is seeking to root out independent Trade Unionism 
from the Civil Service, and to substitute for it small 
grade associations too divided and too tame to be 
formidable. The move on the Whitley Council appears 
to the Union to be the first step in this new campaign; 
and it is accordingly determined to put up a stiff 
fight, even at the cost of temporarily wrecking the 
Whitley Council altogether. 


* * * 


The master cotton spinners’ decision to ballot 
their members on the question of a general lock-out 
will have taken most observers of the situation by 
surprise. So clear a case seemed to have been made 
out against regarding the reduction of wages as even 
a possible way of improving the position in the trade, 
and the employers’ demand had been received with 
such general disapproval in all quarters, that it was 
fully expected that they would drop the wage claim 
and concentrate on an attempt to secure a readjust- 
ment of cleaning-time, so as to secure a longer period 
of production within the existing working week. 
Actually, the ballot papers which have been issued 
make no reference at all to the question of hours, and 
it appears that the employers have decided to fight, 
if at all, on the wages issue. It does not, however, 
follow from the decision to take a ballot .that there 
will be a lock-out. There is at least a possibility that 
too many employers will vote against this drastic 
action by those who favour it to be possible; and it 
is evident that the employers are sharply divided 
among themselves. Perhaps the object of the ballot 
's rather to force the operatives to negotiate than to 
ead up to an actual lock-out. Only, even if this is so, 
the employers appear to be pursuing a thoroughly stupid 


policy. They will not get the reduction which they 
are demanding; and, in threatening a lock-out to 
enforce it, they are obviously making it far harder than 
it need be to reach a friendly agreement. 

* * * 


While in the spinning branch of the cotton trade the 
employers are thus forcing a crisis, in the dyeing 
branch the challenge comes from the side of the Trade 
Unions, which have brought the existing agreements 
to an end, and presented a series of demands for the 
revision of the existing wages and conditions. The 
most important of these is perhaps the demand for 
the extension of the system of collective piecework. 
This system has long been applied in certain sections 
of the dyeing trade, and appears to have worked very 
well indeed. Relations between employers and 
employed in this trade have usually been good, and 
despite the present failure to agree both sides appear 
to be hopeful of avoiding anything like a general 
stoppage. A dispute in the dyeing trade just now 
would, indeed, be doubly unfortunate. Not only 
would it encourage the cotton employers to persist 
in their present attitude; but it would also be quite 
likely to spread to the main branches of the wool 
industry, in which for months past work has been 
carried on without any agreement at all. A further 
complication is that both wool and cotton employers 
have been pressing the master dyers to reduce their 
charges in order to aid in the recovery of the export 
trade. So complicated a situation seems clearly to 
call for impartial inquiry into all the conditions of the 
three groups of trades concerned. It is quite plain 
that no such inquiry will be instituted by the parties. 
Cannot the Government be persuaded, in view of 
the new situation, either to use its powers under the 
Industrial Courts Act or to set up a Royal Commission ? 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: So heavily has 
Gaelic slumped in the Dail that last week, when the 
House found it necessary to elect a Deputy Speaker, it 
rejected by a large majority an Irish-speaking candidate 
sponsored by Mr. de Valera in favour of a Labour 
member who knows no Irish, but can be trusted to 
keep his head. Having decided that in the handling 
of its own affairs it is more important to have things 
efficiently done than to play up to patriotic sentiment, 
the Dail devoted the best part of three days to the 
discussion of measures whereby the inhabitants of the 
Gaeltacht, or Irish-speaking districts, are to be com- 
pelled to stick to the language whether they like it or 
not. Apparently the prospects of success are not too 
rosy. Fianna Fail believes that nothing short of a 
grant of two millions for distribution in the area will 
do any good. Ministers, not having funds to spare, 
are sceptical about the thing being done by grants, 
however lavish, for, as even an enthusiast like Mr. 
Blythe admitted, the people of the Gaeltacht have no 
conscious desire to preserve the language. It would 
be a miracle if they had, considering, as the Minister 
for Agriculture told the House, that the problem of the 
majority of these people is to support a wife and family 
on a holding the valuation of which does not exceed 
30s. There was general agreement in the debate that 
the real solution from a social and economic point of 
view would be to evacuate the greater proportion of the 
inhabitants of these districts. This course, however, 
is barred, as it would endanger the hope of creating 
a Gaelic-speaking Ireland, which, according to both 
front benches, is the only chance of preserving Irish 
nationality. If it is hard on native-speakers that they 
should suffer in order that the rest of their countrymen 
may eventually be saved, there are a good many 
Irishmen who look forward with anything but pleasur- 
able anticipation to the triumph of a tradition the 
first flower of which is the Gaeltacht of to-day. 

B 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY 


‘ , yE have lately been provided with a striking 
illustration of the completeness with which 
a matter of actual and immediate import- 
ance to the world can be blanketed by a discussion of 
more or less abstract interest. A few months ago there 
was admittedly no international question that could 
compare in urgency with that involved in the new 
American programme of naval building. The pro- 
gramme had been fashioned speedily after the break- 
down of the Geneva Conference in August last. De- 
vised by Mr. Wilbur and his colleagues of the Navy 
Department, it had received, to the general surprise, 
the approval of President Coolidge. It was strongly 
supported in the American Press, and, naturally and 
properly, was treated in this country as a development 
of undeniable, though somewhat problematical, sig- 
nificance. Early in the winter session of Congress the 
Bill was remitted to the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, there, as it turned out, 
to undergo the most drastic revision. In the meantime, 
however, public attention on our side of the Atlantic 
had been diverted to the Kellogg proposals for a formal 
and collective renunciation of war. Those proposals 
are exceedingly interesting. They afford material for 
debate of a kind hitherto unknown among the great 
Powers. But the debate itself is academic. There is 
hardly the smallest possibility that during the lifetime 
of either the Baldwin or the Coolidge Government the 
idea can be carried beyond the frontiers of theory and 
aspiration. Nevertheless, the air has been filled with 
its sound, while at the same time the Houses of Congress 
in Washington have, with a minimum of notice in the 
British Press, been making decisions upon crucial 
matters of the Navy, decisions in which the British 
public might be presumed to have something like a 
vital interest. 

It will be recalled that the main part of the Wilbur 
naval building programme, submitted to Congress at 
the end of 1927, was the provision for twenty-five 
cruisers of 10,000 tons, which when completed would 
give the United States a long-range fighting strength 
far greater than that contemplated in the British plans. 
With the cruiser programme there was linked an 
elaborate scheme of aircraft-carriers, large submarines, 
and so forth, comprising in all the immense total of 
71 vessels, and leading the American newspapers to 
launch out into expansive forecasts of the United States 
spending billions of dollars upon the greatest fleet ever 
known or dreamed of. At the time of its going before 
the House Committee there was, we believe, no general 
expectation that the Bill would be materially altered. 
But public opinion throughout the country had been 
aroused ; there was a noteworthy change in the tone 
of the Press, and members of Congress were confronted 
with evidence of widespread public hostility to America’s 
taking the lead in a new and ruinous competition in 
naval armaments. The consequence was that in its 
progress through the House Committee the measure 
was transformed almost beyond recvognition. The 
twenty-five cruisers were reduced to fifteen, the axe 
fell upon the great aircraft-carriers, and the submarine 
programme was sacrificed, so that instead of 71 vessels 
the Committee reported to the House of Representatives 
a total of only seventeen. This rigorously pollarded 


programme was then passed on to the corresponding 





ee 


Committee of the Senate, which last week reported the 
Bill in a form substantially unchanged. We may there. 
fore assume that the American Government will jp 
due course proceed to the execution of the naval] 
building scheme thus sanctioned. It has taken jt 
final and severely limited form after a national debate 
which may correctly be described as unexampled jp 
the United States. 

The Bill as it stands to-day authorises the construe. 
tion of fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers, to cost not more 
than 17 million dollars each, with one aeroplane-carrier 
costing 19 millions. This makes a total expenditure 
of $274,000,000 (say £55,000,000), to be spread equally 
over the next three years. The figure is neither serious 
for the United States nor in any sense alarming for the 
other naval Powers. In view of the fact that for five 
years after the Washington Conference of 1922 the 
Coolidge Government refrained almost entirely from 
cruiser-building, an enterprise which involves the laying- 
down of five cruisers a year at an annual charge of 
some eighteen millions sterling may seem to be reason- 
able enough. It makes, at all events, an impressive 
contrast to the inflated designs of the Big Navy group, 
as displayed less than six months ago, and we are 
doubtless justified in concluding that the revised build- 
ing scheme is far more pleasing than was the original 
Wilbur programme, both to President Coolidge with 
his doctrine of administrative economy and to Mr. 
Kellogg with his hopes of earning for the State Depart- 
ment the glory of initiating a new age of international 
concord. It is worthy of note, as indicating the changed 
public atmosphere in the later stage of discussion, that 
during the hearings in Committee heat was generated 
by only one question—namely, whether or not the Bill 
should be associated with an order that eight of the 
fifteen cruisers were to be built and armed in Govern- 
ment yards and arsenals. This provision was inserted 
by the House of Representatives, and it was accepted 
by the Committee of the Senate, in which the opponents 
of Government enterprise are always strong, mainly to 
avoid the danger of conflict between the two Houses. 
The only other question of importance that came up 
before the final stage in the Senate was an amendment 
by Senator Borah, calling for a declaration to the effect 
that ‘*‘ Congress favours a restatement and recodification 
of the rules of law governing the conduct of belligerents 
and neutrals in war at sea,” and urging that the reform 
should be accomplished if possible before the meeting 
of the next conference on the limitation of armaments 
in 1931. This amendment, which repeats a resolution 
of his own in the Senate, Mr. Borah intends to press to 
a division in the Chamber. 

We have so frequently since the Geneva Conference 
of last summer restated the points of what we take 
to be the essential British case in the Anglo-American 
naval debate that there can be no need on the present 
occasion to recall them. It must, however, be manifest 
that the revised American programme, together with 
what has been happening in the wide field of American 
opinion, affords not only evidence of a greatly improved 
general opinion in the United States, but also the 
basis for an encouraging new start in the international 
discussion on naval armaments. It is important to 
take note of the nature of the influences that were 
at work among the American people after the hocks 
of the breakdown at Geneva and the publication of the 
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t naval programme. Mechanised agitation and 
the political lobby are phenomena only too familiar in 
Washington, but the swift education of the majority 
in Congress concerning the Navy cannot be attributed 
to the lobbyists and the peace societies. It came about, 
we must conclude, in consequence of an overwhelming 
popular demonstration against the adoption by Con- 
gress of an armaments scheme for which the ordinary 
citizen could see no justification in a world that contains 
no enemy visible from Washington or New York. 
From the standpoint of Great Britain and the other 
naval Powers there would seem to be no need for 
a renewed discussion of further positive steps. The 
time for conferences upon technical matters is clearly, 
for the time being, at an end; nor is it clear at the 
moment that anything of value is to be gained by the 
pressing of Senator Borah’s proposals for an inter- 
national conference on the laws and usages of war at 
sa. In that province there would appear to be room 
fora great deal of informal and expert consultation 
before the questions at issue are ripe for open conference. 
We cannot, on the other hand, regard it as wise of the 
British Admiraity to show itself anxious for, or favour- 
able to, a reopening of questions relating to the maxi- 
mum tonnage and the official lifetime of battleships. 
Six years ago the Washington Agreements embodied 
a provisional settlement by the naval Powers of the 
questions affecting capital ships, and the Admiralty 
should be scrupulously careful to avoid any suggestion 
that Great Britain is thinking of a possible modification 
of terms before the Agreements come up for revision 
in 1931. Meanwhile, there is unmistakable importance 
in fact, which is being registered as the Naval Bill 
passes the Senate in Washington, that public opinion 
inthe United States has achieved a victory for sanity 
and reason amid circumstances such as, upon the 
evidence displayed before Europe during the debates 
of last year, might only too easily have brought a very 
different result. 


BROADCAST EDUCATION 


\ ‘ JHEN broadcasting first began, the average 
educationist was more than a little suspicious 
of it. Nothing of value, he urged, could be 
learnt by means of scrappy little talks of a few minutes’ 
duration. The wireless might serve to amuse the children 
—which it usually failed to do; it might help to oust 
the gramophone from popular favour—which it does not 
appear to have done; or it might mercifully make some 
people less disposed to read the newspapers—which it 
does not seem to have done either. What seemed quite 
certain was that broadcasting as a form of educational 
activity had no future. 

In many ways this early suspicion was quite natural. 
The broadcast talks of the B.B.C. in its first phase were 
‘xtraordinarily scrappy, and most of them hardly pre- 
tended to be educational. Even when Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir Walford Davies had made a great and undisputed 
Success of their popular talks on science and music, their 
tases still appeared to be exceptional, and to arise from 
the special nature of the subjects with which they dealt. 
But presently the educationists, after a period of hesita- 
ton, appeared to have changed their minds. For a time, 
alter the first indifference had passed, not a few of them 
Were inclined to regard the wireless as a dangerous com- 
petitor—dangerous because destined inevitably to purvey 
a1 education of an inferior sort. But now the process of 


conversion seems to be complete; and the educationists 
have made up their minds to use the new method, and to 
co-ordinate it as far as possible with their other activities. 

This is made plain by the report on New Ventures in 
Broadcasting, which has just been issued by a joint com- 
mittee of the B.B.C. and the British Institute of Adult 
Education. In this report, the educational possibilities 
of the wireless are taken very seriously indeed, and the 
foundations laid for a far more ambitious attempt to put 
it to educational use. It is not, indeed, claimed that the 
wireless does or can provide a substitute for the existing 
forms of education, but that it can usefully both supple- 
ment the agencies now at work, and attract to them many 
who have at present no contact with them. 

This claim is, in the main, based on the actual experience 
of the past few years. Everyone knows the lectures of 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Walford Davies, the book talks 
of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, and certain other outstanding 
features of the regular wireless programme; but many, 
even of those who have wireless sets, probably do not 
realise the extent to which the B.B.C. has recently been 
developing its educational work. A great deal is being 
done in connection with the schools throughout the country ; 
and for the adult listener a steadily enlarged programme 
of talks and lectures has been worked out. Specially 
connected courses of lectures have been substituted for 
isolated talks on a variety of subjects; admirable illus- 
trative pamphlets have been issued as aids to reading and 
study to accompany these courses; and something has 
been done both to organise groups of listeners to discuss 
the lectures immediately after their delivery, and to 
answer through the post questions on points arising out of 
lecture or discussion. 

Given by competent teachers, these illustrated courses 
of lectures are clearly a real form of education, capable of 
reaching many who are out of reach of, or touch with, 
the adult classes organised by such bodies as the Workers’ 
Educational Association. And, in the light of experience, 
it seems clear that they are more likely to lead those who 
listen to them to seek out other opportunities for further 
education than to compete with the existing facilities. 
It is not to be supposed that the great mass of listeners 
will take more than a lukewarm interest in these develop- 
ments ; but it is becoming more and more plain that there 
is no such person as the normal listener, and that broad- 
casting will only succeed in proportion as it succeeds in 
meeting the widely different demands of different groups 
of listeners. There seems to have been some opposition 
from one or two of the associations which purport to 
represent listeners to the putting of the wireless to edu- 
cational uses at all; but there is, and can be, no really 
representative association of listeners any more than of 
theatre-goers or book readers. Tastes and interests differ ; 
and it is clearly the function of the B.B.C. to cater for 
varieties of both. The listener who is not interested in 
educational talks need not listen to them. 

It is, indeed, probable that, of those who have wireless 
sets, few, at least in the larger towns, make anything like 
constant use of them. Now that the novelty has worn off 
relatively few people listen merely for the sake of listening. 
They put on the earphones or adjust the loud-speaker only 
when there is something that they want to hear. In 
the early days when the whole affair was still novel, the 
listener was apt to complain because he was not given a con. 
tinuous programme that was all to his taste. Gradually he 
is learning that this is neither possible nor desirable. It is 
his business to follow the programmes, and to use his 
instrument when there is something he wants to hear. 

This is, of course, not to suggest that no difficulty exists. 


On the contrary, the problem is considerable, and can 
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hardly be solved along the existing lines. So many listeners 
can make use of the wireless only after workshop or office 
hours that there is a strong demand from each section that 
the items they want shall be given during the most con- 
venient evening hours. The educationist wants these hours 
—or as many of them as he can get—for lectures, the 
musician for music, the agriculturist for crop reports, and so 
on through the whole gamut of special groups and interests. 
Clearly, the solution in the long run is to be found in the 
presentation of alternative programmes; and in the 
future we may hope for a separate educational station, 
with a wave-length of its own, and its own local relay 
stations throughout the country. But there is a limit to 
the number of wave-lengths available ; and we have to take 
the word of the B.B.C. technicians that the technical 
difficulties cannot at present be fully overcome. Still, a 
beginning can be made by using the high-powered station 
at Daventry more largely for educational purposes, and by 
arranging, where necessary, with the existing local stations 
for the allocation of as much time as possible for the educa- 
tional programme. 

This is the view expressed in the present report, and it is 
also suggested that the time has come for a more systematic 
organisation of the educational facilities provided. These 
have been, so far, somewhat haphazard ; and, although the 
B.B.C. has done its best centrally to secure collaboration 
with the various educational organisations, this has not yet 
gone nearly far enough, or applied to any considerable 
extent in the different localities. It is clearly undesirable 
to build up an elaborate piece of machinery, or to go beyond 
experimental action at the present stage; but it is really 
important to enlist the active support of the educational] 
bodies, and to get them, both to collaborate in the working 
out of programmes, and to encourage their members to 
use the facilities provided, and to follow up the broadcast 
lectures with further study of their own. 

All this may appear to some readers to be much ado about 
nothing. It is not, indeed, intended to suggest that the 
wireless is likely, save in exceptional cases, to be able to 
provide anything beyond a somewhat elementary type of 
education. It is less likely to satisfy than to arouse interest, 
but there is no reason why it should not serve at least 
as useful an educational purpose as many lectures that are 
now thought worthy of public support; and it has the 
advantage over these lectures that it can be taken directly 
into the homes of the potential students, and is thus capable 
of reaching a public which no formal provision of lectures 
will ever reach. It will never rival the higher type of adult 
educational work, such as the Tutorial Classes organised 
by the Universities in conjunction with the W.E.A. But 
it may, apart from its direct value to many who will never 
desire to embark upon these higher kinds of work, materially 
aid in the recruitment for those of the right types of students. 

Broadcasting can, however, do this only on certain 
conditions. In the early days, the tendency was to under- 
estimate both the capacity of listeners for listening to any 
sustained lecture, and their willingness to listen regularly 
to any consecutive course of, say, weekly talks or lectures, 
More recently, the lectures have become longer, though even 
now half an hour is the longest period allowed; and the 
courses also have been more numerous and ambitious, 
and have extended over longer periods. If the wireless 
is to be of educational use, these developments are clearly 
on the right lines. The earlier errors arose from attempting 
to talk down to an imaginary “ average listener.” As 
soon as it was realised that the right course was to make 
provision for many and diverse interests, talking down 
became obviously inappropriate. In short, the wireless is 
only now finding its educational feet; and the present 
Report should both greatly help it in improving its service, 
and create in the public a far better appreciation of its 
aims and possibilities. 


| 


URBAN AND RURAL CONTRA. 
DICTIONS IN RUSSIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


OWEVER startling the statement may seem, ty 
H say that the Russian peasant has_ been littl 
affected by the revolution is something more thay 
a half-truth. It is true that the big landowner has bee, 
expropriated, and that the land-hunger of the peasantry 
has been satisfied. It is true, also, that the revolution, 
combined with the progress of modern invention, which 
during the last decade has brought the cinema and the 
radio within the reach of even the outlying villages, has 
created and is still creating vast psychological changes 
in the peasantry—changes the full effect of which may not 
be seen for several generations. Economically, however, 
the status of the peasant has altered scarcely at all. He 
has merely exchanged one master for another. Since 
the days of Ivan the Terrible, the Russian peasant has 
been exploited for the benefit of the urban population, 
During the reign of Peter the Great he provided the funds 
which built Petrograd and the Russian navy. In the 
time of the last Tsar it was his labour which sustained the 
host of Grand Dukes and extravagant landowners. And 
now it is the peasant who maintains the uneconomic 
system of industrial proletarianism which has been set 
up by the Bolsheviks. To-day, indeed, the antagonisms 
which have always existed between the urban and the rural 
population in Russia are perhaps more strongly accen- 
tuated than ever before, and, so far as the peasant is 
concerned, Lenin’s conception of a “*‘ Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Republic ” is little more than an empty phrase. Except 
that vodka is dearer and of inferior quality, the peasant’s 
position under the Soviet is very much what it was under 
the Tsars, and, if the days of serfdom are gone, the hundred 
and twenty odd million peasant population of Russia is 
still being exploited. Only to-day the exploitation is 
not on behalf of idle capitalists, but for the benefit of the 
round million of Communists and the four million industrial 
workers who, under Bolshevism, have reduced Russian 
industry to a lower and more costly productivity than 
existed before the revolution. 

It is this systematic exploitation of the peasant by the 
urban proletariat which has raised the hopes of the ant 
Bolshevik Russians of a rapid collapse of Bolshevism. 
During the past few months, as a result of the new land 
policy of the Government, these hopes have increased 
to such an extent that many people outside of Russia now 
believe that the Bolshevik regime is on its last legs. It 
is an ill-founded belief. That the peasant is conscious of 
his exploitation by the Bolsheviks even the party leaders 
in Moscow do not deny. How best to maintain a propet 
balance between urban and rural interests in Soviet Russia 
has been from the beginning the problem dominating every 
Bolshevik policy. Peasant antagonism was responsible 
for the new economic policy inaugurated by Leni. 
Differences of opinion over the peasant question wer 
largely responsible for the recent clash between the Stalinites 
and the Trotskists. The peasant problem, too, is responsible 
for the differences which exist to-day in the Bolshevik 
inner council chamber. But peasant antagonism does not 
necessarily threaten any imminent danger to the Bolshevik 
regime. 

In order to appreciate the discontent of the peasant 
with the Moscow dictators one must understand the econom 
situation which has produced that discontent. Apart from 
the fact that the peasant pays the bulk of the direct 
taxation in the Soviet State (under the new rural taxation 
law his direct taxation has just been increased by twenty- 
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five per cent.), his heaviest tax really consists in the differ- 
ence which exists between the price he pays for industrial 
products and the price he receives for his grain. The real 
failure of the Bolsheviks is not so much the failure of their 
land policy, although this has varied from temporary 
encouragement of the individual peasant to the strictest 
application of communist principles to agricultural pro- 
duction, as the complete inability of Bolshevik industry 
to compete with world prices. As the State trade monopoly 
only allows the import of raw materials, or materials 
necessary for industrial production, and forbids the imports 
of cheap foreign industrial goods, the peasant is forced to 
sell his produce at a low price and to pay far above the 
world price for inferior industrial products. At the present 
moment it is calculated that he has to sell his grain for 
about one-half of the world price, while the shirts and boots 
and ploughs which he so sorely needs cost him nearly three 
times the pre-War price. It is this uneconomic difference 
between what he gets for his agricultural produce and 
what he has to give for industrial goods which caused 
the peasant to withhold his grain, and created a 
strong movement of passive resistance to the Bolshevik 
campaign for an enlargement of the sown area. 

This unnatural price difference between industrial and 
agricultural products has existed ever since the inception 
of the Soviet State. It has produced a continual crisis 
which has ebbed and flowed in its intensity according to 
the quality and quantity of the harvest. It is just 
now in full flow, but is perhaps no more dangerous 
than it was three years ago. It has been treated in various 
ways by the Moscow politicians, but it has never been 
settled. At the present moment it is being tackled, as it 
was tackled in 1919—that is, by a direct war on the villages 
and by a campaign to stir up class hatred between the 
richer and the poorer peasants. But it has never been 
tackled by the right method, that is, by a complete over- 
hauling of the Bolshevik industrial administration. 

It would be unwise, however, to assume that peasant 
discontent is likely to cause a catastrophic overthrow of 
the Bolshevik regime. Russia has always been ruled by a 
minority, and any party or any class which controls Moscow 
and Petrograd and the relatively tiny Russian railway 
system is in a position of enormous strategic superiority 
over the amorphous masses of the Russian peasantry, who 
are incapable of any organised action, except by 
passive resistance or in quite exceptional circumstances. 
(But for the world War the revolution in Russia might have 
been delayed for many years and would almost certainly 
have taken another form.) Moreover, though the Bolshevik 
revolution has awakened the political consciousness of the 
peasant, it is by no means certain that his political views 
are altogether inimical to the present regime. Economically, 
he is dissatisfied. But so far as he thinks politically, 
he certainly does not desire the return of the landowner, 
and Bolshevik propaganda has probably inspired him 
with sufficient class-consciousness to give him a feeling 
of relief that he is rid of his former master. He might 
prefer a less aggressively anti-agrarian government; but 
to-day the old land-reform parties like the Social-Revolu- 
tionary Party have been swept out of existence, and his 
only choice lies between a restoration of reaction by violent 
methods and a process of evolution under the present 
tegime. The increased land which he has received from 
the break-up of the big estates has made him more independ- 
ent, and, if he objects to selling his grain for money with 
Which he can buy nothing, he eats more meat and more 
bread, and lives at any rate as well as he has ever lived 
before. By nature long-suffering and inclined to pessimism, 
he is certainly not prepared to fight for another revolution. 

Obviously, in a country where the peasant class forms 
over ninety per cent. of the population, the future of the 


Soviet State must depend eventually on its ability to create 
a contented peasantry. Hitherto, the Bolshevik land 
policy has been dictated purely by expediency and by the 
necessity of relieving the needs of the urban proletariat. 
What its ultimate form will be no one can foresee. At the 
present moment it is aiming at the establishment of col- 
lective production in agriculture and at the reduction of 
the richer and harder-working peasant to the level of the 
more incompetent. But whatever form the Bolshevik 
land policy may take, the only manner in which the Bol- 
shevik Government can create contented peasants is by 
supplying them with the manufactured goods they 
require at a price which has a proper economic relation to 
the price they receive for their agricultural produce. 
If this theory is correct—and most experts agree that it is 
correct—it is clear that the main problem which the 
Bolsheviks have to solve is not so much land reform as 
the re-organisation of industry. Can Bolshevik industry 
succeed in competing with capitalist-organised industry 
without carrying protective tariffs to absurdly uneconomic 
lengths? If it can so succeed the economic relationship 
between town and country will right itself and the 
present antagonisms will disappear. If the present 
industrial chaos continues, the Bolshevik regime must 
eventually give place to some other form of government 
that can build this difficult bridge. 

Just how much time the Bolsheviks have at their disposal 
in which to find a solution for the problem no one can 
foretell. In view, however, of the secular patience of the 
Russian peasant, it may be assumed that the period is 
likely to be a far longer one than the Russian émigrés and 
most foreigners imagine. Fanatical theorists as the 
Bolsheviks may be, not even their worst enemies can deny 
that they have shown a very practical grasp of the essen- 
tials of strong government. It would be absurd, therefore, 
to assume that they do not realise the necessity of main- 
taining a proper balance between urban and rural interests, 
or that in their frenzy to placate the industrial workers 
they will make the mistake of driving the countryside into 
a state of open revolt. By his policy of blowing hot and 
cold on the peasants Stalin has already shown that he 
understands the situation to a nicety. Admittedly it is a 
dangerous policy and, until a remedy can be found for the 
industrial crisis, it will remain a dangerous policy. It is 
not a policy, however, which is likely to provoke a counter- 
revolution, and though the present situation in Russia may 
be difficult, there is no evidence to show that it is more 
difficult than it has been on many previous occasions. 

Although internal changes in the Bolshevik administra- 
tion are always possible—and indeed not improbable— 
there has never been anything to point to such a catastrophe 
as would restore Russia to the status quo. What seems 
most probable is a long period of evolution, punctuated 
perhaps by minor disturbances, before Russia can acquire 
anything like economic stability. In the light of that view 
one must condemn the attitude of the Baldwin Government 
towards the Soviet regime. If the Bolshevik theory is 
sound, then it will triumph in spite of cordons sanitaires 
and all the other western attempts at isolating it. If it is 
unsound (and the pronounced changes in the system during 
its short lifetime are evidence of its inherent unsoundness), 
then the right policy for Great Britain, or any other “ capi- 
talist Power,” is to lend a friendly hand in the process of 
evolution, economic and political, War on Bolshevik 
Russia would at least be a logical policy, though happily 
there is no enthusiasm for it. The policy of economic 
strangulation is idiotic; it is doomed to failure, because 
Russia in spite of all her difficulties is self-supporting. The 
only remaining method of combating Bolshevism is to go 
half-way to meet it, and cheerfully help it to commit a slow 
and painless suicide. 
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towards the pavilion, one could not help feeling that here 
HAPPY ENGLAND if anywhere in time or space, was happiness without , 


NGLAND,” said my friend, “in spite of every- 
thing, is probably a happier country to-day 
than it has ever been in its history.” The sun 

was shining at the moment, a lark was singing above a 
buttercup meadow with a stream winding through it and 
an invisible cuckoo was shouting over a distant wood ; 
but even so the assertion staggered me. I do not mind a 
man’s saying that people are happier to-day than they were 
in the Middle Ages, or while Henry VIII. was reforming 
religion, or while Oliver Cromwell was reforming the 
reformed religion of Henry VIII., or at any other period 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century; but 
the notion that the world had actually improved within 
living memory was so novel to me that, if the sun had not 
been so pleasantly warm, and the wind on our brows so 
pleasantly cool, I should have dismissed it with derision. 
Who that has once been young and now is middle-aged can 
have failed to notice the steady deterioration of the world 
in so far as men and women have altered it? I do not wish 
to indict the present age, but it is an age that has invaded 
our peaceful age with garish petrol pumps, with the odious 
odours of motor-bicycles, with bungalows, with the dance- 
music of St. Vitus, with charabancs, with doubts, with 
psycho-analysis, with high taxation, with standardisation 
of everything from tobacco to opinions, with advertisement 
and self-advertisement, with paint and powder, with 
prohibitions more puzzling than the riddle of the Sphinx, 
with——-but, even if I continued the catalogue for a 
column, it would be impossible to convey to an inhabitant 
of the present age what an inhabitant of a past age thinks 
of all the changes that have come over the world since Queen 
Victoria celebrated her Jubilee. The very faces in the 
streets of one’s native town have changed, so that, if one 
returns to it, it is as if one were visiting a foreign city. The 
farms that one knew as a boy are no longer in the possession 
of the same farmers, or even of their families, and, if one 
opened the gate into the Causeway Field to-day, one would 
do so with the feeling that one was an intruder. Every- 
where the present has conquered the past with those two 
terrible weapons, mortality and machinery. Happy ? 
Why, when one was young, one could be happy in memory, 
in the present (because it was even better than memory), 
and in anticipation (because the future was going to be 
better still). To-day who can pretend that the things we 
see about us are better than the things we remember ? Who 
but an optimist can take pleasure in looking forward to 
the world as it will be when it has become even worse than 
it is to-day—a world of empty churches and empty inns, of 
overbuilt fields and traflic-blocks in every country lane, 
of cinemas instead of theatres, of flats instead of houses, 
of machines instead of men and horses and birds and, 
possibly, even of cats ? 

Still the sun was shining, and the youth of the village, 
all glorious in white, were playing cricket on the green. 
It was not very good cricket. The batsmen hit the ball 
very hard, but they usually hit it into somebody’s hands. 
The bowlers rushed towards the wicket like angry bulls, 
but the balls they bowled would have been harmless enough 
if the batsmen had not so longed to swipe them over the 
hedges. The fielders stood about in all kinds of attitudes— 
some like jumping frogs, some like tigers about to spring, 
some like indolent human beings—but, even though the 
balls sailed straight towards their hands like gifts from 
Heaven, they were just as likely to miss them as to catch 
them. Yet, somehow, in the warm sun, with the spectators 


lying in the grass and applauding not without jocularity 
each new batsman as he came out in huge pads that gave him 
the stiff appearance of a knight in armour, only to whirl a 
bat a few times wildly round him and to creep back slowly 





shadow. As we drove on at a sauntering pace through the 
village, it was difficult to observe any traces of those devas. 
tating passions and ruinous miseries of which the realistic 
novelists of the countryside write. Women stood by the 
gates of their cottages, enjoying the sun like cats. Qlg 
men with sticks gazed benevolently on the traffic of the 
roads. Children stooped with uncertain joints to pick pieces 
of paper or stick off the ground and show them proudly to 
mothers who did not beat them for it. The kindness of the 
sunshine was on every face. It was as obvious to the eye 
as the apple-blossom in the gardens. There was a petrol 
pump by the side of the road, but, after all, one might 
need petrol. There were one or two new houses, but there 
were enough of the old left to give the place an air of per. 
manence. Tulips swayed in the breeze: the wistaria was 
coming into blossom: the wallflowers in the gardens, even 
if one could not smell them, filled the air with the idea of 
fragrance. ‘‘ How happy a world,” thought I, “ in which 
one can leave town on a Saturday morning and drive through 
a remote unspoiled village like this! Are we all right for 
petrol ?”’ I asked my companion. 

Nor, as we drove on, did we come on any sight or sound 
that contradicted the impression of universal happiness, 
If we paused under a larch in a country lane, there would 
be a wood-wren singing in it, and, though the song of the 
wood-wren is always the same, with a plaintive opening 
that suddenly dances into a tiny melody of reassurance, 
it has still for those of us who know as little about birds as 
I do the charm of rare and refreshing novelty. Further 
on we stop again and a whitethroat is springing into the 
air and, as if feeling giddy, tumbling hurriedly down again 
into a copse of birches, and it is really singing as no white- 
throat ever sang before. I do not wish to say a word 
against the ordinary whitethroat, but it must be admitted 
that it sings as though it were protesting that it had lost 
its voice. But this particular whitethroat sang notes that 
would not have disgraced a blackcap. I have read in books 
about birds of good whitethroats compared with bad white- 
throats, of good blackcaps compared with bad blackcaps, 
even of good nightingales compared with bad nightingales, 
but as a rule I cannot make any of these distinctions for 
myself, and, if a bird of any species is singing, I accept it 
and applaud it as the representative singer of its species. 
Yet, after hearing this whitethroat on Saturday, I foresee 
a new interest in life, and the possibility of comparing bird 
with its fellow-bird as we compare one tenor with another. 
Not that any bird sings so badly as a bad tenor sings. I 
do not think there is any bird whose song has never given a 
single human being pleasure. 

The singing of birds, indeed, has many advantages over 
the singing of human beings. One is that every bird can 
sing its own song while other birds are singing other songs 
all around it, and that yet, as we listen, we have no impres- 
sion of disharmony. The nightingale, the thrush, the 
blackbird, the willow-wren, the chaffinch, the hedge- 
sparrow, the yellowhammer, the robin, the wren, the lark, 
the cuckoo, and the blackcap may all be singing at the same 
time, with jays shricking and rooks cawing, and green 
woodpeckers whinnying; yet there is nothing that grates 
on the ear, nothing that seems to break the blessed peace 
of the countryside. Imagine, on the other hand, even 4 
score or two of human beings travelling along a country 
lane in a charabanc, each singing his or her own song, one 
person singing “‘ I don’t want to go home,” another “ John 
Brown’s Body,” another ‘‘ White Wings that never grow 
Weary,” another “* Never the Same Girl,” another a hymn, 
another the Jewel-song from Faust, another the Froth- 
blowers’ Anthem, another ‘“ Voi che Sapete,”’ and so on, 
and you will realise what a gehenna of noise the world would 
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be if human beings sang in the same individualistic fashion 
as birds. Is it that their voices are uglier than those of 
pirds, and that we can tolerate them only when they are 
subjected to the stern discipline of law? I myself doubt 
if nature meant human beings to sing; and that this is the 
general opinion is surely shown by our dislike of hearing 
people singing as they drive through country villages, or 
gs they walk home at night through the London streets. 
If they had voices like the birds, we should obviously 
encourage them to sing from charabancs, and the man who 
sang on his way home after midnight would ravish our 
hearts like a nightingale. On Saturday, fortunately, not 
a single human being was singing, whereas every bird was. 

And so through the woods, when every fern was opening 
its little fists in the sun among the shadows, and on to the 
next village, where the bridge over the stream is like a 
bridge in the garden of a doll’s house, past lilac and labur- 
num, with every individual leaf on every tree seeming to be 
steeped in the sunny pleasure of the day. And then 
another village green and more cricketers playing more 
bad cricket. It was impossible not to believe that this was 
the best of all possible worlds, for a world in which young 
men enjoy playing bad cricket is clearly a far happier place 
than a world in which young men would enjoy playing only 
good cricket. Then tea. Who, sitting down to tea 
after hours spent in country sunshine, can fail to tell himself 
that he is living in a far more fortunate period than either 
the age of Pericles or the Middle Ages? Who would wil- 
lingly turn the hands of the clock back to a time before tea 
had been brought into Europe? Sentimentalists who put 
Merrie England in the Middle Ages surely forgot that Merrie 
England was a tealess England and by so much the less 
merry than England to-day. Then more sunshine, sweet- 
brier at the gateway into a field, apple-petals circulating 
ina gentle whirl on the horsepond in the breeze, more cuck- 
00s, long-tailed tits, violets, stitchwort, bluebells, ground ivy, 
a turkeycock gobbling, geese hissing and honking at the 
passer-by, cows, hens, japonica, dinner, twilight, and dark- 
ness. Then a full moon rising slowly behind a wooded 
hill, and, as the light spreads, a nightingale that had been 
silent in the chill of the evening sings in a tree almost 
above the small firelit panes of the farmhouse window. 


It is still singing when one goes to bed after midnight. It is 
still singing when one goes to sleep at two. It is still 


singing when one wakes at four. A day of sun and lilacs 
and sweetbrier, of moon and tree-shadows and nightingales. 
It is impossible at such a time to contradict anyone who 
maintains that this is the happiest period of history. To- 
day it is an excellent world in which to be alive, and a very 
excellent world in which to fall asleep. wT. @, 


OFF TO THE WHITE MAN’S 
GRAVE 


OWADAYS you may voyage there in style, in 
a large, shiny motor ship with two funnels and 
a score of lifeboats, a dining saloon like the 
Ritz restaurant—almost—-and a gymnasium with a 
rocking horse of real wood in it, only the rocking is done by 
electricity and the thing is built full size to accommodate 
outsize grown-ups. There is a basket-chaired lounge like 
the hotels in Harrogate and Cheltenham and such places, 
and a smoke room with stained glass windows like a church 
—a smoke room that opens up and shuts down at regular 
hours as churches do. All these things, and other 
refined amenities into the bargain. Hundreds of passengers, 
les among them—and if only the sea would stay flat, 
everybody could enjoy the journey. 
t wasn’t always so, the tripping out to the White Man’s 





Grave. It’s not so long, not a quarter of a century, since 
we went out (and back again if we were lucky) in little dull 
shabby ships with only one funnel ; a score or so of us at a 
time ; no ladies; dining saloon like one of those old world 
chop-house places; lounge, nil; smoke room not a bit 
like a church and open at all hours. And we went very well, 
and nobody was ever seasick. 

Sierra Leone, the Cinderella of the West African Depen- 
dencies, was the first port of call on the coast ; we always 
shed a few of our passengers there, taking a final drink with 
them in the smoke room and wishing them luck last thing 
before they went over the side. The rest of us were decanted 
at various ports further along the Bight of Benin—‘t The 
Bight of Benin . . . few come out, though many go in.” 
Axim, Seccondee, Half Jack, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, 
Lagos, Forcados, each opened its maw to one or two of us. 
At none of these places was there any wharf for the ship 
to go alongside ; she lay off shore, almost rolling 
her masts out, and surf boats paddled by naked savages 
came out to fetch us and our gear. Over the side on a 
string we went, bump into—or not into—the craft that 
bebbed perilously more or less down under. A perilous 
business. I never saw anybody drowned at this, only well 
wetted ; they were always pulled out of the ditch in time, 
if only just in time, by the cheery, brawny, black gentlemen 
who were crew to the surf boat. After that the trip to the 
shore and the landing through the surf seemed all part 
of the same nightmare, and it was seldom that life 
was lost in the actual landing. 

In the early seventeen hundreds the Coast was a popular 
place with pirates ; many famous practitioners were hanged 
along it—‘* Between high and low water marks.” I do 
not for one moment suggest that the men who were going 
out to the Coast twenty-five years ago were pirates, or 
even descended from pirates. Indeed, they were far other 
than pirates; I was myself one of them. But they were 
all men, though not, thanks be, bull men, and as I said 
before, ladies didn’t in those days come out much that way. 
Now they do, exploring and that, some of ’em; others just 
to look after their husbands. In the old days the ladies were 
about six a year—but one blooming rose doesn’t make a 
garden of beauty. 

Ex-North-West Canada Mounted Police men; ex this 
and that and t’other South African ditto ; serving soldiers 
keen on active service or big-game shooting, or saving a 
little money ; younger sons of younger sons seeking wages 
now, and a career in the future with a pension to follow if 
they managed to defeat the climate by staying alive; and 
other men who doubtless had excellent reasons for trying 
their luck just once more—those were the sorts of men who 
used to go out White Man’s Gravewards. They'd all seen 
something of war ; some had seen quite a lot. But pirates, 
no. Emphatically, no. We weren’t. Not one of us has 
been hanged. None of us (so far as I know) has retired 
rich. But a great many of us left our bones out there. 

The ship sailed from England on Saturday, about noon. 
A band of music always attended—the Boys’ Home Band. 
Bright faced, sturdy little chaps, with trombones and 
bassoons and things that looked fully large for them: bat- 
tered, old, but very shiny, those instruments of brass. 
There was no collection. The youngsters used to stand on 
the foredeck, on the hatch, and in among the derricks 
and winches, and they played such tunes as ‘* Tom Bowling ” 
and “ The Death of Nelson,” and “* Down Among the Dead 
Men,”—always a lot about death, just to remind us, no 
doubt. The last tune was always “ Rule, Britannia!” 
and it was usually played in gallop time. 

You see, the band invaded the ship almost surreptitiously : 
trickled on board, if I may use that word, by whatever gang- 
ways were out. Everybody wished the Boys’ Home well 
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and all that, but what with passengers and their gear 
coming aboard, and cargo being shoved in at the last 
moment, and the mails to be stowed, the truth was that the 
Boys’ Home Band was a bit in the way. Not their fault, 
that: the ship was too small. Their orders, I take it, were 
to get aboard, play their tunes, and get off again. In the 
result they did wonderfully well. They never failed to 
complete their programme, though I’ve seen the little 
beggars hustling through the last item at a most terrific 
pace, blowing for all they were fit, with bulging anxious 
eyes turned all the time on the landing-stage, because the 
gangways were inboard, the strings most of them untied, 
and the ship on the very point of moving. So “ Rule, 
Britannia ! ’’ generally finished in a frantic hurried yelp of 
harmony, the band without one second’s pause making a 
wild rush for the side, over, and so on to the stage—some- 
how, anyhow. They seemed not to want to be carried off to 
the White Man’s Grave, those little band boys: some- 
body must have been talking, and that I find it impossible 
in this case to discommend. 

Twenty and odd years ago. We were a queer lot, we 
coasters. Buta bit before usthere were much queerer people 
going out to “‘ The Coast.” Then, when a man’s friends 
heard he’d gone to Canada they used to say brightly to his 
relatives, ‘“‘ Oh, well. Great chances there for a young fellow 
with (I don’t see why I shouldn’t say it: lady writers 
do, and it comes in plays)—with guts.” If the friends 
heard that one had set sail for Australia or for South 
Africa they said pretty much the same thing to the relatives 
of the departed. But the White Man’s Grave was 
different. A man’s people never spoke of his having started 
for there. And if friends did hear about it they said nothing 
to them: only spoke a little among themselves, whis- 
pered, “‘ I suppose it was necessary,—was the only thing ? 
How dreadful for the family. Always queer, he was, of 
course, but I didn’t think he’d get into a mess that made 
‘The Coast’ inevitable.” 

I remember one of the men who owned the shipping line— 
he was down as usual seeing the ship off—remarking to the 
Captain in tones that could be heard, were heard, ‘* Extraor- 
dinary ! What a very respectable looking lot of passengers 
you’ve got this time.” Cast his eyes over us again,—this 
took place in the dining saloon where we’d gone in out of 
the rain and to get wires,—had another good look at us, and 
repeated his remark, adding, ‘“‘ Things are on the change. 
These men appear to be sober. They are clean. Every one 
is wearing his collar. Well, well! West Africa is going 
ahead.” 

West Africa was, and is. Time was when the landing- 
stage at Liverpool on the occasion of the departure of a 
ship for “‘ The Coast ” simply crawled with process servers 
and men with summonses and people like that, seeking 
their prey, not hesitating to picket the gangways, not 
scrupling to worm their ways on board in a last effort to be 
disagreeable. Passengers, some of them, in those days used 
to arrive on board in disguise. One man who lived to hold 
quite high office on “‘ The Coast” defeated the blue paper 
wallahs on at least one occasion by swopping headgear with 
an outside porter called Tim Crowley, turning up the collar 
of his coat, and staggering up the gangway under an 
enormous trunk with somebody else’s name painted all 
over it. Many men, in fact, made a practice of standing 
about or trailing behind somebody else’s luggage: they 
could watch their own just as well, and were more likely so 
to get on to the ship unharassed. Even a coaster hated 
having to spend the last minutes of his stay in England 
bickering with strangers. 

Once a fortnight the ships used to sail. I remember that 
a young fellow turned up in Nigeria in circumstances of 
much mystery. He bore a very notable name, and he was 
a nice chap: but what on earth he could want on “ The 








Coast ’’ no person was able to guess even. Any amount of 
money he had. A fortnight later another mail came up, 
and with it the Sunday newspapers. And then everybody 
knew: the secret was secret no longer: the mystery was 
dispelled. The tragedy was that most people in that place 
—and they were not incompetent judges either—agreed the 
lad had taken an over-serious view of things: that there 
wasn’t any real necessity for him to have come to the 
White Man’s Grave. Lots of people had done the thing 
he’d done, and never gone further than the Channel Islands 
on discovery. However, he was a good sportsman : he did 
his full twelve months with us and is now no end of g 
Personage here at Home. 

. . . . Well, that’s all changed now. The last disrespect- 
able white person disappeared from West Africa years ago; 
the ultimate survivors of those deplorables ended up in the 
war, I fancy. They had their uses, you see. Nowadays an 
average West African Station compares very favourably 
in the matters of morals and manners with, say, Westcliff. 
upon-Sea and Cheltenham. The climate, of course, js 
different; it remains atrocious. But social conditions are 


quite bon—even haut—ton. As well be in Chislehurst 
itself. J. F.J.F. 


Correspondence 
MR. CHURCHILL’S SUBSIDY 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Not only has Mr. Churchill ‘‘ found a way of paying 
the manufacturer a subsidy,” though calling it ‘‘ by another 
name,” as you put it, but in planning his subsidies he has gone 
directly against an accepted and declared principle put forward 
by the Government in its white paper upon Agriculture where 
(p. 3) it says, with admirable frankness : ‘* In view of the extreme 
variations all over the country in the quality or productive 
capacity of the land, it is impossible to devise any system of 
subsidies which will not result in the payment of a bonus to 
farmers who do not need it, and for which no return would be 
received by the nation.” 

Whatever may prove to be fact as to relief given by the 
Budget to prosperous producers at the expense in part of much 
less prosperous consumers, it is to be noted that with regard to 
coal the claim that the organisation of the whole industry as 
one unit would put it beyond the need of permanent relief has 
not been seriously contested, let alone disproved. It appears 
that the notoriously profitable newer coal mines are to be 
relieved of rate paying responsibility in common with the 
unprofitable, and, as their assessment should be upon rental 
value basis, it follows that the “ subsidy ” to the profit making 
mines will be very much greater than that afforded the profitless. 

And so with agriculture. The still prosperous fruit growers, 
hopgrowers, market gardeners, and Lincolnshire potato growers 
are all alike to have a subsidy, a subsidy not only unnecessary 
in fact, but, since the better the farm the higher the rates, greater 
both relatively and absolutely than that given to the burdened 
and half-starved farms, farmers, and labourers on the soils 
of poorer quality and position. And, of course, everybody sees 
that, in the long run, the landowner will benefit by the subsidy 
to the tune of five to six pounds per acre added market value 
for every five shillings per acre per annum remitted in rates. 
In illustration of the gross inequity of the whole thing I am 
thinking of a business at the moment, a business neither 
productive nor distributive, but a really needed and helpful 
“‘ service’? ; not very large, but one in whose case the new 
petrol tax means about one hundred pounds a year. A part of 
that hundred pounds is destined for the pockets of prosperous 
mine owners, land owners, fruit growers, hop growers, and other 
opulent producers. 

This Budget gives new point and force to the claim that there 
can be no approximately equitable deliverance of these basic 
industries without unification. It seems to me to be unescapable. 
If so, it is more than important—it is vital. Doubtless some 


believe otherwise: some may even believe that the obvious 
need can only be met by the obviously inequitable! If 50 
what becomes of some of the apprehensions usually placed in 
the category of “ eternal principles ” ?—Yours, etc., 
Hemel Hempstead. 
May 5th. 


JESSE HAWKES. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatesman. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ M. M.’s” article on the failure of 
our Imperial educational policy is most opportune. The Indian 
Statutory Commission will be delayed for the next few months 
with political programmes and constitutions, all dealing with 
the activities of men. Let the roots be dealt with first—viz., the 
men themselves and the making of them. We are committed 
to transferring rule from British to Indian hands, but have as 
yet made not the slightest attempt to produce the required 
Indian rulers. “* M. M.’s” criticism of our educational system 
will be found set forth even more devastatingly in Mr. Mayhew’s 
great survey of The Education of India, but even Mr. Mayhew 
seems to have missed the point at which we have failed India 
most. Our educational reformers restrict their vision too closely 
to educational technique and do not take sufficient account, in 
India, of the sociological fact that controls all education in the 
British Isles. That fact is not mere social *‘ class,’ but differen- 
tiation of civic function and the recognition of a directing class, 
identifiable socially with our very fluid middle classes. Our self- 
government, the envy of the world, depends for its directive 
elements on those middle classes, and they are trained for rule 
accordingly in a special type of school—not merely the upper- 
class Public School, but the Grammar School and all similar 
schools where the essential tradition and training is the capacity 
of taking charge. 

In India we have now got a similar middle-class in rapid 
process of formation, owing both to Indianisation of the Services 
and to extension of the professions. Meanwhile educational] 
policy ignores the sociological facts, and these middle-class 
parents find no other schools to send their children to than the 
machine originally set up, as ‘‘ M. M.”’ says, to produce clerks 
and still maintained almost entirely for that purpose in the 
minds of both teachers and taught. What chance has the 
Indian nation of making good unless we fairly put it on the way 
to producing its own ruling class, trained and accustomed from 
their school days to standing on a footing of equality, in character 
and competence, with the British officers from whom they are 
destined to take over ? 

There is no need for “* Public Schools for India” ; as ** M. M.” 
says, we have enough imitators already. The form of institution 
is already to hand, both in the Sadler recommendations and in 
the Pajab policy—four-year Intermediate Colleges that relieve 
the University of the burden of the matriculate schoolboy and 
give the boy himself that chance of leadership at the “ top of 
the school ” that is the making of his British counterpart. How 
such schools will specialise to produce the directing class without 
prejudicing the equally important but entirely separate claims of 
popular education is a problem that may be safely left to our 
educationists once they have got this vision of their job. But 
let them see this vision and reveal it to the politician before the 
politician himself discovers this still innocent omission to 
educate an India-ruling class and interprets it, as well he might, 
as a devilishly subtle means of discrediting the whole ideal of 
Self-Government for India.—Yours, etc., 

F. F. Monk, 
Vice-Principal, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have just read the article on ‘“‘ Western Education in 
Asia” by your correspondent, ‘ M. M.,” and desire to shake 
hands metaphorically through your columns with its writer, for 
he seems to me to have a very true understanding of the essence 
of the problem and to have expounded it with remarkable 
cleverness. 

“We want them ...” he writes, “to continue in the 
tradition of our own Government, essentially western. .. . 
Here lies three-quarters of the trouble. The successful Indian 
+++ is a successful imitator; but what India needs to-day 
++. is creative ability of an intense indigenous character. 
» + + A copy is a second-rate thing. . . . The machine is 
still the type of government educational institution in India. 
-..So that there is a steady process of deterioration. .. . 
It Is this deadlock which produces in the extreme 
Nationalists the mood of out and out non-co-operation. This 
does not mean . . . that Western Education, in itself, is bad 
mm Asia. . . but... it has been exported rather than 
transplanted. . . . It must be made to grow. . .. No 
Simon Commission can do this . .. but only minds and 
feelings - + . educated to sensitiveness, and . . . equipped 
With all that may be learned from the general experience of 
mankind, with, at the same time, a religious knowledge of the 


soil and the poetry and the social feelings of the people in the 
country in which they have grown up.” 

Provided you find space to print them, I make no apology for 
repeating ‘““M. M.’s”’ ipsissima verba, for they need constant 
iteration until they and the ideas behind them have sunk into 
the minds of all interested in, and responsible for, the progress 
of India. 

Western Education is to India to-day what the New Learning 
was to Europe at the end of the Middle Ages—an explasive, 
irresistible, creative force. Its purpose cannot be limited to the 
making of Government clerks, or even of Vakils. 

The England of to-day is no slavish imitation of Greece or 
Rome or Palestine. So we may be sure Shakespeare and Milton 
and Burke—and may I add the Bible and perhaps the football 
field ?—are not going to produce in India a system or a Govern- 
ment “ essentially Western.” 

What will come of it all who can tell? Perhaps “ M. M.” and 
we others who have lived in the midst of the turmoil and con- 
fusion of these times are too near the facts to judge them and 
their tendencies accurately and in proportion. I would venture 
to suggest, however, that ‘‘M. M.” may be exaggerating the 
dark lines of his picture when, e.g., he talks almost as if they were 
typical of the workless University graduates miserably idling 
away their lives ; or at the end speaks of ** their tasteless clothes, 
and houses, ugly within and without, and graceless manners.” 
There are such, to be sure, in India, far too numerous—and in 
England too they are not unknown ! 

But to anyone who, like ‘‘ M. M.,” has pierced behind the 
show of things, there must be a brighter side, which deserves 
emphatic mention. In spite of the ‘sad mess of things,” he 
must know—as I with fifteen years’ experience as Principal of a 
College in Madras do—crowds of Indian youths educated to 
sensitiveness, learning and willing to learn from “‘ the general 
experience of mankind.” And perhaps the most remarkable 
phenomenon of the last twenty years in India is the growing 
sense of national pride and love—“ a religious knowledge of the 
soil and the poetry and the social feelings’ of their own people. 

Yes ; when the Indian has completely shaken off the complex 
of being a ‘‘ subject ” people, I have a firm faith that, inspired 
by a twentieth-century Renaissance, there is a great destiny for 
him among the peoples of the earth.—Yours, etc., 

Ivy Gates, Berkhamsted, Herts. ArtTuuR DAVIEs. 

May 8th. 


P.R. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—In Tue New SratresMan of March 31st I have read 
with great surprise your statement about the “ disrepute ” 
into which that ‘“ intellectualist monstrosity’ Proportional 
Representation has fallen. I never heard about this disrepute, 
and it seems rather funny to give the above qualification to 
an electoral system which not only obtains to-day in the great 
majority of European countries, but has been used in several 
of them for more than twenty years. Besides, how can a 
system of popular representation, which is the only one that 
gives sufficient guarantee “ against any such palpably absurd 
misrepresentation of national opinion as is embodied in the 
present British government,” be called an “ intellectualist 
monstrosity ” ? 

The British majority-system is, judged by an intellectual 
and moral standard, a ridiculous monstrosity. A system which 
often gives the majority in Parliament to a minority (which 
may be even a rather small minority) in the country, is con- 
demned and is not worthy of any further serious consideration. 
The single-member-constituency had lost its basis, as soon 
as the idea of local representation by some well-known local 
personality to defend local interests against the government 
had been superseded by the idea of democratic government. 
Neither the second ballot nor the alternative vote can bring 
a satisfactory solution; even then a minority-government 
commanding a majority in Parliament is quite possible ; even 
then millions of electors do not have a representative of their 
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own. P.R. is the only system which always puts government 
into the hands of the majority of the electorate. It therefore 
is the only democratic system. 

There is no example in Europe of a country once having 
accepted a true system of P.R. reverting to a majority-system. 
France never had P.R. The system which it had before these 
last elections, was in reality the worst majority-system think- 
able. Of course any system of P.R. has its defects, and minor 
objections can always be made. 

After a ten years’ experience in this country, where P.R. is 
used in all elections without any exception, no serious voice 
to return to a majority-system has been heard. In a very 
recent debate in the Dutch Senate minor objections were made, 
but all members agreed that P.R. must be preferred to the old 
majority-system.—Yours, etc., 

G. VAN DEN Bercu, M.P. 
Amsterdam. 
May 3rd. 


[We are not shaken by Holland’s belief in P.R., nor by Mr. 
van den Bergh’s arguments—not even by his triumphant 
assertion that P.R. is “the only democratic system.” This 
surely suggests a very crude and limited conception of the nature 
of democracy. And if by “ always puts government into the 
hands of the majority ” he means “‘ always ensures a government 
which effectively expresses the will of the majority,” then it is 
precisely that which we say P.R. does not do.—Ed., N.S.] 


POST-WAR GERMAN LITERATURE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May I confirm and corroborate the suspicion aroused in 
Mr. Cyril Connolly by Messrs. Knopf’s endeavour to introduce 
** post-war ’’ German literature to English readers? None of 
the novels reviewed by him in your issue of to-day, nor indeed 
the others announced in Messrs. Knopf’s programme, have any 
real connection with the tendencies of post-war Germany. Their 
common denominator is the reaction of a senior generation to 
the disturbance created by the war period; but none of these 
authors have touched the throbbing pulse of Young Germany. 

It will in all probability take a long time before any British 
intellectual begins to have an inkling of what has happened and 
is still happening to Germany. One reason for this will be that 
the generation affected eschews literature ; it reads very little 
and writes less. Novels it is inclined to regard as frivolous. 
Nevertheless it has produced a literature of a kind, a literature 
of intimate and passionate discussion and report: enormous 
quantities of epistles and contemporary history, local sagas and 
faery-tales, mostly written with uncommon sensitiveness and 
not infrequently with a quickened feeling for the magic of 
language. But none of this is accessible to outsiders. 

History will, I think, show that the business of this younger 
generation in Germany has been to resuscitate a form of art 
which has been dead since the Renaissance: a synthesis of all 
the arts such as was achieved by the Medieval Church and the 
Renaissance Court. There is a strong revulsion from personal 
document in art, from sensationalism and exploitation of per- 
sonality. Anonymity, a new almost classical simplicity, a 
stark love of essentials and a hatred of conceits, above all 
spontaneity and a sense of seasonableness, these are the qualities 
of the festive art of the Jugendbewegung. 

Between this generation and such writers as Schickele, Unruh, 
Toller, Werfel, Hasenclever and Kayser, there is a curious 
hiatus, as between two different races. The gulf can only be 
bridged by spiritual acrobats. Occasionally a patriotic novel, 
such as Hans Grimm’s Volk ohne Raum, or Wilhelm Kotzde’s 
Burg’gen Osten arouses passionate approval on the part of the 
younger generation, while kinship is felt with such older writers 
as Stefan Georg and Rudolf Binding. The prophet of the younger 
Germany is Holderlin, who has been dead these hundred years. 
But if there is a modern poet essential to the lares et penates of 
new German society, it is that exquisite mortal, a blend of Lewis 
Carrol and W. S. Gilbert, who begot the German sense of humour, 
Christian Morgenstern. Though he died in 1913 he is still the 
most modern of all German writers.—Yours, etc., 

Roir GARDINER. 

9 Lansdowne Road, London, W. 11. 

May 5th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Cyril Connolly, in his article in your issue of May 5th 
under the title of ‘‘ New German Novels,” has included, for some 
reason of his own, a book named Southern Charm, by Isa Glenn. 
This novel is not a translation, and we are at a loss to understand 
how Mr. Connolly thinks it is. The author is an American lady, 


and so far from being German is a cousin of the late J. M.Whistler. 
—Yours, etc., 

37 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
May 5th. 


Guy CHAPMAN 
(ALFRED A. KNopr). 





MARIA MARTEN 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srir,—Mr. Slater’s objection to my remarks on the acti 
and the published versions of Maria Marten seems to have 
started with my use of the word “ Elizabethan.” ‘“* There can 
be no doubt,” he writes, “ that it (the original play) has more 
Shakespearian echoes than the new one.” (But I did not say 
anything about ‘“* Shakespearian echoes.”) And, “ Many of 
the jokes which Mr. Stonier found so Elizabethan were Mr, 
Carlisle’s gags: the realistic hanging scene with which the play 
ends was also Mr. Carlisle’s invention.” 


Well, I am not at all surprised to hear it. There are many 
differences between the two versions of the play, and I naturally 
supposed that the Maria Marten I saw was a recent adaptation 
of Latimer’s text. Mr. Slater says, rather too scornfully perhaps, 
that it is Maria Marten by the grace of Pinero. He defends the 
authentic, historical play against an introduction of modernism, 
I confess that I saw nothing essential in it later than—Shake. 
speare. So I called it Elizabethan. 

But it was far from my intention to suggest that the dialogue 
was full of blank verse or the sort of artful punning which 
makes Elizabethan comedy difficult for modern audiences, 
Of course, it was written colloquially, within the strict con- 
ventions of melodrama, and I seem to remember that the 
word “ mutt ” occurred in it at least once.—Yo.'r-, etc., 


G. W. StTonier. 


Miscellany 


THE ACADEMY 


HIS year’s exhibition will be a disappointment 
both to those who take their Academy seriously 


and to those who look forward to it as an annual 
joke. It is a long parade of dullness, rarely relieved by a 
few minor sensations. The problem picture has almost 
entirely disappeared ; and as there is no reason why that 
sort of picture should not be as well painted as any other, 
besides its having for so long existed as a_ peculiarly 
characteristic branch of Academy art, it is impossible not 
to regret its passing. Dinner-tables will be poorer in 
conversation for its death—those citizens whose public 
service takes the form of letters to the Press will be deprived 
of part of their joy in life. Hardly a single “ picture of the 
year,” on this occasion, is likely to arouse controversy, 
needs amateur elucidation, or is at all amusing. 

The late Charles Sims’s paintings will, no doubt, receive 
the chief share of attention. They are _ interesting 
experiments in broken planes, violent oppositions of colour, 
and unexpected arrangements of the human form. But 
they bear very little resemblance to the heroically moulded 
compositions of Blake, on whom it is usual to father most 
English painting of mystical or allegorical significance. 
Lacking finality of design, they are nearer akin to the 
work of some of the Italian futurists exhibited here before 
the War. Sims was, above all, an experimentalist in art. 
He never settled down to annual repetitions of a trick or 
an easy personal convention, like so many of his fellow- 
Academicians. His honesty and courage are a loss to be 
deplored. They will not have been in vain if they lead to 
some loosening of the academic rigidity. 

Sir William Orpen’s grim little joke, which shows 4 
hanging judge—let us hope, of the old school—creeping 
with evident pleasure towards his deadly task, is 4 
successful example of the sort of thing that one expects 
of Burlington House. It is witty, and it gives as definite 
a shudder as the best Cruikshank. Sir William has scored 
once more. Mr. Spencelaugh, with his ‘“ Render unto 
Caesar,” continues his vein of domestic satire in the style 
of a little master. These and Mr. Cundall’s delightfully 
gay Blackpool synthesis provide practically all the conscious 
humour in the exhibition. ‘ 

The growth in popularity of the “interior” picture 
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modelled on Sir John Lavery’s recipe is a feature of the 
year; and Mrs. L. D. Joseph’s frankly impressionist and 
successful departure from it should not be ignored. Another 
tendency to note is the obvious formation of a school 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dod Procter. While its inventors handle 
their diluted adaptation of Tintoretto with considerable 
skill, it is a convention which lends itself to dangerously 
easy cheapening. It will be a matter of regret if the hanging 
committee’s encouragement of modernism should go no 
farther than increasing the number of livid and ungainly 
efforts at the pseudo-classic. 

The landscapes are of all sorts, but monotony prevails. 
Mr. Newton’s “* Dorset,” though strictly in the Norwich 
manner, is a noble piece of work. Mrs. Swinnerton’s 
three small canvases stand out of the general mass with 
their gift of individual vision. Mr. Bishop’s paintings 
of Morocco need examining closely, so that their finely 
subtle gradations may be appreciated. The rest are of the 
creamy dawn or golden sunset or old English rose-garden 
kind, with the usual percentage of laborious photographic 
views. 

With the exception of the genial and sparkling Mrs, 
Kendal, Sir William Orpen’s portraits seem rather fatigued. 
Mr. Sickert’s Rear-Admiral is a refreshing contrast to the 
dummies around, a lovely harmony in blue and silver. 
The rest are weary posings of the human figure whose 
interest depends mainly, as at Madame Tussaud’s, on 
one’s recognition of a celebrity. There are many pictures 
of children, and it is to be hoped that the sitters were 
rewarded for their patience. Mr. Munnings’s race-horses 
are becoming rather stiff and mannered. The other animal- 
studies help to fill up space. The sculpture is below 
standard. The water-colours, engravings and drawings 
are up to it. Altogether a very poor Academy. 

T. W. Earp. 


GERMAN FILMS 


HE Capitol Theatre deserves some encouragement 
T for its enterprise in showing, now and then, a 
film from the Continent. But it is not likely 

to get it. Whenever I have seen a film there which 
was something out of the ordinary, half the seats have been 
empty and people have not hesitated to walk out before 
the end of the performance. At the Edge of the World, a 
Ufa production, was received this week with unusual 
attention, and somebody even clapped. It is quite the 
worst German film I have seen in London. The acting on 
the whole is good, the photography excellent, but whoever 
was responsible for its production has been at the utmost 
pains to emphasise a simple theme with all the pious 
sensationalism and mawkish glamour at his command. 
The story is of a village invaded suddenly by war, and most 
of the scenes take place in an old mill which is the centre 
of attack. As a matter of fact, this situation has already 
been treated admirably in Zola’s L’ Attaque du moulin; and 
if the author of At the Edge of the World was determined to 
launch a thesis against war, he could not have done better 
than to make a literal adaptation of the Frenchstory. But 
that would have brought in the question of nationalities, 
As it is, the scene has been set anywhere—or nowhere. 
The invading troops wear tights like soldiers in an opera, 
and are heralded by a symbolic figure of Death which stands 
on a high rock and blows a trumpet; there is also a symbolic 
spy who walks about dressed as a pedlar and looking 
alternately like Mephistopheles and Abraham Lincoln. 
Beside them the peasants were extraordinarily real, and 
not even the weird groaning music of the orchestra at the 
Capitol could convince one that they both belonged to the 


same world, even of art. Some of the scenes, particularly 
at the beginning, were well done, and the melodrama was 
never less than competent ; but the whole film was spoilt 
by the vague pretentiousness of its production. 

A film that is being generally shown now in London 
and is well worth seeing, is The Way of All Flesh. Emil 
Jannings gives a fine performance as the German banker, 
the bearded father of a Victorian family in Milwaukee. 
The film is American, but Jannings has obviously been 
given a free hand in the production, which is closely related 
in spirit and treatment to the German films, Vaudeville 
and The Last Laugh, in which he appeared a few years ago. 
The first part is a description of the unadventurous routine 
of the banker’s life, health exercises in the morning, quarrels 
over the breakfast table, incidents at the bank, and, in the 
evening, music at home, a stroll through the streets and a 
heroic game of skittles with beer drinkers at the club. 
This is a common beginning with German films, the moral 
of which is that adventure comes to the quiet man at middle 
age, when he is settled in his habits, and takes him out into 
a younger world where his inexperience pitches him among 
the damned. The Street was exactly this, but it ended 
happily. The Way of All Flesh begins more slowly and it 
ends with tragedy, for the banker is sent by his directors 
to Chicago where he is seduced by a woman and robbed of 
some important papers belonging to the bank. He kills 
a man whose mutilated body is mistaken for his own. So 
his honour is saved ; but he cannot return to his home, and 
the remainder of the story shows him growing older and 
more wretched, until at last we see him, an old tramp, 
prowling about the happy home of his family and peering 
in at them through the windows. The irony of this cir- 
cumstance is rather too pathetic and strongly marked, 
though there is a good moment when he crouches over his 
own grave to read the words on the stone, “ Died... 
in loyal service.” The film is cut sharply in half by the 
transformation of the respectable householder into a 
pleasure-seeker at cafés and back-street hotels. The 
change is too abrupt to be convincing. But Jannings 
plays the earlier scenes extremely well, with a detail of 
gesture and expression which is unique in an American 
film. Without him The Way of All Flesh would be no more 
original than its title. The best American work for some 
time is likely to come from Jannings, Von Stroheim and 
Dr. Murnau, all of whom were till recently acting or 
producing in Europe. Whether in the long run they will 
be able to inject some life into Hollywood or whether 
Hollywood will devitalise them, remains to be seen. 

G. W. Sronier. 


Music 
THE FRAUD OF WAGNER 


ORE than a year ago a study of Wagner by 

M Mr. William Wallace was published, and the 

book earned the praise of that great Wagnerite, 

Mr. Ernest Newman. The burden of the book was that 

Wagner the man was despicable, but Wagner the musician 
glorious beyond words : 

Lifted, as we are, beyond the stars by his music we are shocked 
by the discovery that the genius who carries us up to the heights 
was, in his intercourse with mankind and manhood, merely a 
chiffonnier. 

That is a specimen of Mr. Wallace’s criticism, and 
Mr. Wallace is a musician and should know at least as 
much about music as about human character, so we cannot 
accept his adverse criticism of Wagner’s character and then 
reject his panegyrics on his music as being merely = 
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enthusiasm of a layman. Mr. Wallace is not the first to be 
shocked by the revelation of Wagner’s character made in 
his own autobiography, in his letters and in the record of 
his life, nor is he the first to find his music the best in the 
world. Mr. Wallace says: 
In music he was the greatest that ever lived ; 
would that he had held his tongue and that his ink had run dry ! 
And, again : 

Against Wagner the man there is no stone in shape or texture 
that might not be thrown. Against Wagner the supreme artist 
let all stones be thrown, of which to erect a noble habitation for 
music, proof to all the winds of time. 

If one by temperament does not accept other people’s 
judgments on men and women, but judges them for oneself, 
as I do, then it is easy to remain ignorant for a long time 
of the real character of a man one has never met. I was 
interested in Wagner’s music, not in his conduct, which I 
had never experienced. So I did not judge his conduct. 
But when faced with these dazzling antitheses of 
Mr. Wallace (and those who think like Mr. Wallace are 
probably in the majority among music-lovers), since I 
could not possibly believe, on general principles, in a poor 
sort of man being a great artist, I was forced to consider 
the strictures on the man as false or much exaggerated. 

For, in spite of all my uneasiness at certain qualities 
which I recognised in Wagner’s music, I still held him to 
be one of the world’s great composers. Year after year I 
went reluctantly to the “ Ring,” to Tristan und Isolde, to 
Meistersinger, very reluctantly to Parsifal; yet, contrary 
to my inclinations and in spite of my scepticism, at some 
moment the spell always worked and I would think, “* This 
man is really wonderful ! ” 


But at last I think so no longer, and I can confidently 
and in soberness declare that Wagner is a colossal fraud. 
And by the word “ fraud” I mean exactly what I say. 
To deny his immense and devastating talent would be 
absurd, but Wagner is the supreme example of the truth 
that cleverness, even cleverness raised to the nth power of 
genius, is not enough. All the big scenes in the “* Ring ” 
sound to my ear so insincere, so hollow and theatrical 
that I now find them hardly tolerable. Everything is 
planned for effect, and if only in Tannhduser he descends 
to the level of the pure back-street showman selling his 
sham antiques without even knowing there is such a thing 
as the real antique, yet in the “ Ring” he has risen only 
to the position of the West End dealer who is a master 
craftsman and can now deceive the experts with his 
frauds. 

In my last article I gave Wagner the credit for a certain 
genuine sensibility to nature. Even this I suspect. I 
think that it is too self-conscious. The Flying Dutchman 
does not express Wagner’s real impressions of the sea so 
much as his sense of the theatrical value of the sea, 
Wagner is vitiated through and through by this lack of 
simplicity. He cannot feel anything directly and honestly, 
but always it is felt with a sense of its theatrical value, of 
its effectiveness. If you listen with an _ attentive, 
discriminating ear, you will find that from the beginning 
to the end the “ Ring” is as hollow as Tannhduser, which 
is emptiness itself. Even the Venusberg is a fraud. Here 
is no real sensuality. Wagner was not genuine enough for 
that. It is an expression of excitement at the thought of 
sensuality. I will admit that this nervous frisson is 
genuine, but how Wagner exploits the frisson and delights 
in it! Take away the genuine Venusberg frisson from 
Tannhduser, and what remains? The most banal, vulgar 
themes, the poorest of musical structure. Consider the 
choruses and arias in Tannhduser; they are either prosy 
and unmusical or the clichés of those Italian operas which 
Wagner conducted in his early days. And what is the 


—— 


fundamental conception of Tannhduser in the mind of its 
author as revealed in his work? Nothing but a blatant 
bid for theatrical effect. 

Yet Tannhduser—very well performed—was, I am told, 
sold out the other night at Covent Garden and hundreds of 
people were unable to get seats, while Gluck’s Armide, a 
real masterpiece, a work of the finest quality, has been 
played to houses three parts full! The fact is the public 
taste is completely debauched. The nervous excitement 
which Wagner’s music gives is the antithesis of what we 
get from true art, and we have lost the discipline necessary 
to real discrimination. Let us take the most famous 
passages of the “Ring” and examine them carefully, 
The love scene between Sieglinde and Siegmund in the 
first act of Walkire. Is there anything of the passion of 
true love there? In my opinion, nothing at all. It is 
mere eroticism, gradually manipulated up to an over- 
whelming musical orgasm—the orgasm of a voluptuary, 
This has nothing whatever to do with love as Dante, 
Shelley and Beethoven, and all the finest human spirits, 
have understood love, but it is love as the concubines of 
Alexandria and other cities have always understood it, 
and we can find something comparable to Wagner's 
eroticism in the verses of Swinburne. 

Then the awakening of Brunnhilde in the third act of 
Siegfried is always considered to be one of the great 
moments of the “‘ Ring.” There are a few bars of genuine 
significance to my ears. Wagner momentarily forgot 
himself in a sudden real perception of this beautiful 
fable, but how momentarily! Listen attentively and you 
will detect how soon Brunnhilde declines to another mere 
raving mouthpiece of Wagner’s fundamental eroticism, 
and soon the two “ lovers,” Brunnhilde and Siegfried, are 
ranting in the same old way at the tops of their voices 
without individuality or significance. Then, in Gétter- 
dimmerung we have the consummate craftsman at work 
giving us such a sham antique that even the cleverest 
Bond Street dealer would put it in his window and believe 
it genuine. But it is not cleverness that counts in these 
matters. The touchstone lies within one and, if you haven't 
got it, no one can give you knowledge of it. You can’t 
go all round Gétterddmmerung with a chisel and a hammer 
or put it in a chemist’s laboratory. Only with your inner 
spirit can you detect the fraud. And if I were not trying 
hard to be honest, I would not merely point out the 
extraordinary fact that the most effective moment in the 
whole of the “ Ring ” is when Siegfried appears fraudulently 
disguised to Brunnhilde under Tarnhelm in the first act of 
Gétterdaémmerung, but declare that it proves my case. 

I will cite, however, the famous funeral march as the 
outstanding example of fraud. There is nothing real in 
this march at all. No expression of real woe, or of the 
loss of something splendid or fine, no tragedy, no poignancy 
—nothing but the ostentatious, over-sized plumes of the 
hearse, and a tremendous panoply of purple and black. 
Wagner’s real passion is for making an effect. Even 
out of his hero Siegfried he can only make an effect. He 
has none of the real creator’s love of his offspring; he 
only wants to parade him to show what a tremendous 
fellow he, Richard Wagner, is. And the consequence 1s 
that sooner or later men will discover that Richard Wagner 
is not a tremendous fellow at all, but, in Mr. Wallace’s own 
words, a chiffonnier. And we shall not discover this by 
reading of his conduct towards his friends or of his sins. 
All good men sin, and we know they have sinned by their 
sense of shame. But where shall we find any sense of 
shame in Wagner? Blatant, cocksure, triumphant, he 


faces the world, and the only reply the world will deign 
to make is to turn its back upon him. 
of his genius, that will happen. 


And, in spite 
W. J. TurRNeER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. Chapman and Hall’s magnificent edition 
M of Landor (16 vols., 30s. each), edited by 
Mr. Earle Welby, has now reached the eighth 
yolume—and we are still among the Imaginary Con- 
versations. Mr. Welby has found not a few never pub- 
lished in a book before. The last volume contains some 
French dialogues, the Russian dialogues and the German 
and the Oriental; under the latter heading are included 
those in which the characters are connected with nine- 
teenth-century Greece. Alas! to discourse adequately upon 
the Conversations must be the exercise of learned leisure, 
and not of him whose daily bread is dipped in ink. 


* * * 


In the dialogue between Johnson and Horne Tooke, in 
which the Doctor is hardly up to his controversial form, 
occurs a criticism of “‘ Junius,” about whom I wrote on 
this page a fortnight ago. Though the speaker is Horne 
Tooke, the voice and the judgment are Landor’s. It 
runs as follows : 

His (Junius) words are always eloquent, his sentences always 
sonorous, his attacks always vigorous, and rarely misplaced. 
Still, however, those only can be called great writers, who bring to 
bear on their subject more than a few high faculties of the mind, 
I require in him whom I am to acknowledge so, accuracy of percep- 
tion, variety of mood, of manner, and of cadence, imagination, 
reflection, force, sweetness, copiousness, depth, perspicuity. I 
require in him a princely negligence of little things, and the proof 
that altho he hath siezed much, he has also left much unappro- 
priated. Let me see nothing too trim, nothing quite incondite. 
Equal sollicitude is not to be exerted upon all ideas alike ; some 
are brought into the fulness of light, some are adumbrated: so 
on the beautiful plant of our conservatories, a part is in fruit, a 
part in blossom; not a branch is leafless, not a spray is naked. 
Then come those graces and allurements, for which we have few 
and homely names, but which among the ancients had many, 
and expressive of delight and of divinity, illecebrae, veneres ; these 
like the figures that hold the lamps on staircases, both invite us 
and show us the way up: for, write as wisely as we may, we cannot 
fix the minds of men upon our writings, unless we take them gently 
by the ear. 

What a pleasure it is to skim Landor! Do not both 
the sense and cadence of the following passage from the 
conversation between Diogenes and Plato please you? 

It happens that we do not see the stars at eventide, sometimes 
because there are clouds intervening, but oftener because there are 
glimmerings of light : thus many truths escape us from the obscurity 
we stand in; and many more from that crepusoular state of mind, 
which induceth us to sit down satisfied with our own imaginations 
and unsuspicious of our knowledge. 


And how common among conversations upon literature 
are admirable examples of sententiousness: ‘‘ Poetry has 
no golden mean: mediocrity is here of another metal ”’ ; 
or, “‘ Nothing is easier than to catch the air of originality.”’ 
How frequently, too, we are delighted by witty similes, 
such as the reference to actors who, in speaking lie 
apparently under the necessity of “ breaking the joints and 
claws of every verse, as of pigeons for a pie, and of pro- 
nouncing it as if it were none at all . . . thus undoing 
what the writer had taken the greater part of his pains 
to accomplish”; or in Landor’s discussion of a certain 
kind of poetry: ‘It has all the merits of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief that smells of roses”; or, ‘ Truth, like the Sun, 
coming down upon us too directly, may give us brain- 
fever”; or, ‘“‘ Fleas know not whether they are on the 
body of a giant, or upon one of ordinary size’; or, 
“Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem as deep 
as they are: the turbid look most profound.” I have 
discovered in the conversation between Southey and 
Porson the origin of Dizzy’s famous definition of critics 
a writers who have failed in literature. It runs thus: 


“Those who have failed as painters turn picture-cleaners, 
those who have failed as writers turn reviewers.” Now 
and then, but more rarely, one comes across pieces of the 
shrewdest sense, for instance: “*‘ We must not indulge in 
unfavourable views of mankind. By doing so we make 
bad men believe they are no worse than others, and we 
teach the good that they are good in vain”; or such as, 
“Few men are contented with what is strictly true 
concerning the occurrences of the world: it neither heats nor 
soothes ” ; or again, “ In literature great men suffer more 
from their little friends than from their enemies.” 
” *” * 


The portrait of “Ianthe” at the beginning of the 
eighth volume of Mr. Welby’s beautiful edition is a sad 
disappointment. I could wish he had not reproduced 
this picture of a girlhood clearly too prophetic of the 
blown cabbage rose. It is so little consonant with the 
idea which the “‘ Ianthe ” poems summon up: 

Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down and up again as blithe as ever ; 


From you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples in a sunny river. 
And the levelier 
Mild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray ; 
Life passes on more rudely fleet, 
And balmless is its closing day. 


I wait its close, I court its gloom, 
But mourn that never must there fall 
Or on my breast or on my tomb 
The tear whieh would have sooth’d it all. 
For that, too, was written to Ianthe. In the picture 
she does not look at all as though sometimes “ it would 
please her to forgive.’ I divine in her portrait, however, 
the young woman who hurt the delicacy of the old poet 
by her frank off-handedness, and prompted him to write : 
She shakes my hand, she bids adieu, 
Nor shuns the kiss . . . alas ! my heart 
Hers never was the heart for you. 
To bestow a caress may be more wounding than to deny 
one, as those who have been in love may remember. 


* * * 


I much prefer that other and lesser love of Landor’s 
old age, Miss Rose Paynter. Of her I have a charming 
picture, in which she appears a little brunette, with a 
museful sparkle and an eager gentle air. He wrote 
charming letters to her which, I fancy, few read. In so 
violent and tempestuous a man such a passage as this 
from one of them has a peculiar “ value,”’ as painters say : 

“You did right in not killing the grouse. Let men do 
these things if they will. Perhaps there is no harm in 
it—perhaps it makes them no crueller than they would 
be otherwise. But it is hard to take away what we cannot 
give—and life is a pleasant thing—at least to birds. No 
doubt the young ones say tender things to one another, 
and even the old ones do not dream of death. Talking 
of old ones, I come naturally to say a little of myself, 
Wi... 

* * * 

This may remind the reader of a passage in one of 
Byron’s letters: ‘“* The last bird I ever fired at was an 
eaglet, on the shore of the Gulf of Lepanto, near Vostitza. 
It was only wounded, and I tried to save it—the eye was 
so bright. But it pined and died in a few days, and I 
never did since, and I never will attempt the death of 
another bird.” 

* * * 


Alas! Rose Paynter did not prompt him to write such 
good poetry as Ianthe did. It is most unjust but it 
does happen: inferior women sometimes inspire the best 
verse. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ROSSETTI 


Rossetti: His Life and Works. By EVELYN Waucu. Duckworth. 
12s. 6d. 

There are many periods, further removed in time, which 
are much closer to us in sympathy than the days of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. In those earlier periods we have 
discovered, or think we have discovered, fresh virtues; their 
outstanding virtues were exactly those which our personal 
and intellectual life most conspicuously lacks. The memory 
of them persists like the memory of some delightful and 
irrecoverable island, a delightful memory, it is true, but no 
integral part of our heritage. The vices of their method, besides. 
emerge in rather pitiful relief, viewed by the cruel light of 
modern esthetics. Aware of those deficiencies, a new biographer 
has undertaken Rossetti’s defence. And herein, perhaps, 
lies the chief weakness of the monograph; we could have 
spared Mr. Waugh’s lengthy analysis of Rossetti’s pictures, as 
against a detailed and elaborate representation of the entire 
group. Rossetti is exalted at the expense of his contemporaries. 
We need a collective, not a single portrait. The conduct of the 
pre-Raphaelite adventure, its enthusiasm and impetus, is, on 
the whole, more entertaining than its actual results. 

For enthusiasm was their primary characteristic, and Mr. 
Waugh seems to have approached his subject with something 
of a kindred alacrity and zeal. Flippancy he abhors ; anecdote, 
especially when the anecdote is scandalous, he shows a com- 
mendable anxiety to avoid. His treatment is consequently a 
little sparse and curtailed. Half the colour of the movement is 
implicit in their nicknames, their slang, their hurriedly scrawled 
letters and reported snatches of conversation; and a serried 
gallery of Rossetti’s Madonnas and courtesans is hardly so rich 
in interest as an obscure young painter’s rapturous proclamation 
of Elizabeth Siddal’s beauty: 

You fellows can’t tell what a stupendously beautiful creature 

I have found. By Jove! She is like a queen, magnificently tall, 

with a lovely figure, a stately neck, and a face of the most delicate 

and finished modelling; the flow of surfaces from the temples 
over the cheek is exactly like the carving of a Pheidian goddess. 

Wait a minute! I haven’t done. She has grey eyes, and her 

hair is like dazzling copper, and shimmers with lustre as she 

waves it down. 
She was no less than a “‘ stunner ”’ in fact, but a stunner unusually 
gifted ; more gifted, for example, than Fanny Schott, since she 
could paint, draw and write exquisitely lugubrious verse : 
- Mother dear, when the sun has set, 

And the pale church grass waves, 

Then carry me through the dim twilight 

And hide me among the graves. 
The story of Elizabeth Siddal’s marriage to Rossetti is 
sufficiently well known. He called her ‘“* Guggum.”” Swinburne 
sat at her footstool, reading Beaumont and Fletcher aloud. 
Holman Hunt and Millais painted her, Rossetti again and 
again. With other Graces not so transcendent, she provided 
that background of sensuous attraction which Robert Buchanan 
deplored in his virulent pamphlet, The Fleshly School. 

Cycles of opinion have their own curious rhythm; and, 
while we are still unable to subscribe to the outraged prudery 
of Buchanan’s attack, by a slight readjustment of the viewpoint 
we may come to find its general tenor measurably less anti- 
pathetic than it must have appeared, say, to the advanced 
and emancipated of our fathers’ and grandfathers’ generation. 
Whether you consider it morally wrong or whether it seems to 
you xsthetically inadvisable, the sensual sameness of Rossetti’s 
pictorial and poetic imagery may prove equally obnoxious : 

One face looks out from all his canvases, 

One selfsame figure sits or walks or leans : 

We found her hidden just behind those screens, 

That mirror gave back all her liveliness ; 

A Queen in opal or in ruby dress, 

A nameless girl in freshest summer greens, 

A saint, an angel—every canvas means 

That one same meaning. 
Shall there be no end of stunners? Must every canvas do no 
more than enclose the selfsame stunner’s charm, the stunner 
sainted or seductive; till we reach a composition which Mr. 
Waugh has labelled The Apotheosis of the Stunner, by Rossetti 
entitled The Beloved, ‘‘a sort of peacock’s fan of women’s 
heads,”’ where their faces are banked up, as gardeners will bank 
up the beds of polyanthuses in a public park, and to much the 
same effect—the pouting lips, arched nostrils, and broad low 
foreheads bearing a peculiar resemblance to the massed display 
of those velvety blooms. Rossetti and his companions had 
rejected the substance and preferred the nimbus of suggestion. 


—— 


Not the picture itself they saw, but its aureole of literary sentj. 
ment. Reversing the process, it was not the word-perfection 
of a poem they desired, but that it should be evocative of 
pictorial images. We shall be uncharitable, then, if we judge 
these essentially hybrid productions as either one thing or the 
other. We had better judge the picture as an embodied phrase 
—‘‘ Helen with her Parian face and mouth of ardent blossom, 
framed in broad gold of widespread locks ’’—and the poem as an 
attempted realisation of plastic imagery too sumptuous and 
too exuberant for even Rossetti’s elastic design. 

Yet that fashion of dismissing Rossetti’s dual talent is, after 
all, more convenient than complete. There was also present 
an enormous force of moral earnestness, coupled with his 
apparent artistic frivolity. He and his pre-Raphaelite brothers 
lectured at the Working Men’s College, and we must assume that 
they shared Ruskin’s swarming reformatory projects, expressed 
in a letter of 1854: 


I am rolling projects over and over in my head (Ruskin wrote 
to Lady Trevelyan). I want to give short lectures to about two 
hundred at once, in turn of the sign painters, and shop decorators, 
and writing masters, and upholsterers, and masons, and brick- 
layers, and glass blowers . . . and young artists and young 
men in general, and schoolmasters and young ladies in general, 
and school mistresses . . and to have a room where anyone 
can go in all day and always see nothing in it but what is good, 
with a little printed explanatory catalogue saying why it is good 
- » . and I want to have a little academy of my own in all the 
manufacturing towns... . 


That bewildering litany of good-intentions ringing in his ears, 
no critic will be inclined to reproach the movement Ruskin 
sponsored with sloth or moral inertia. Severe were the demands 
each of them made upon his energies, and proportionately 
severe the demands upon his fellows’ respect : ‘* I do not choose,” 
Ruskin declared to Rossetti, “to have any more talk to you 
until you can recognise my superiorities as I can yours... 
There are many things in which I always have acknowledged, 
and shall acknowledge, your superiority to me . . . There are 
other things in which I just as simply know that I am superior 
to you...” The perceptibly acrid tone of his remonstrance 
marks the closing years of their association ; and their admirers 
may care to remember them as they had been photographed in 
the garden of No. 16, Cheyne Walk—arm in arm, Rossetti 
ample-visaged, Southern-looking and paunchy under the black 
broadcloth of his coat; Ruskin by contrast almost feminine, 
peering shyly forth between indeterminate tufts of hair and 
whisker. We recall the elder man’s unremitting flow of advice, 
encouragement and exhortation : Rossetti is to keep it in mind 
that he should never ‘* put raw green in light flesh’’: he must 
really alter his way of working and watch what he is about: 
he is to take all the pure green out of the flesh in the Nativity and 
try to get it a little less like worsted-work by Wednesday, 
when Ruskin proposes to show it to the Archdeacon of Salop, 
“* who is coming for some practical talk over religious art for the 
multitude.” But, opposed to the spectacle of a didactic, exigent 
Ruskin and a Rossetti whose patience was founded upon s0 
considerable a basis of self-interest (the fellow, he remarked, 
seemed positively determined to make his fortune)—we ought, 
in fairness, to balance the amenities of a relationship whose 
understanding admitted of such spontaneous and easy outbursts 
of feeling as Ruskin indulged, describing the emotional shipwreck 
of his life: 

I think it well to tell you something about myself. . . . You 
constantly hear many people saying I am very bad, and perhaps 
you have been yourself disposed lately to think me very good. 
I am neither one nor the other. . . . I am very self-indulgent, 
very proud, very obstinate, and very resentful; on the other side 
I am very upright . . . I believe I once had affections as warm 
as most people; but partly from evil chance and partly from 
foolish misplacing of them, they have got tumbled down and 
broken to pieces. . . . Though I have no friendships and no 
loves, I cannot read the epitaph of the Spartans at Thermopylae 
with a steady voice to the end; and there is an old glove in one 
of my drawers which has lain there these eighteen years which is 
worth something to me yet. 


Faith, in their own and in their confederates’ genius, together 
with a tremendous capacity for friendship, was numbered 
among the chief pre-Raphaelite virtues. Friendship was an 
obsession and its outward sign a plentiful crop of strange nick- 
names and commonplace slang. As heroes and prophets they 
envisaged one another, but also as “chaps” and “ coves’ : 
‘** Gabriel was such a swell as I never saw before, but looking 
really splendid, everything about him in perfect taste except 
his shoes ; it will be some time before he goes to that length. 
Otherwise his brown suit was most in the fashion; he looked 
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handsome and a gentleman, talking of buying a ‘ ticker,’ but 
not of paying me back my fifteen pounds, alas!’’ And none 
of them need ever feel the limitation of his talent very keenly, 
so long as another member of the brotherhood or of its crowd 
of satellites was there to praise. Witness Smetham, a minor 
adherent, improvising the following passionately eloquent 
lines @ propos of Rossetti’s Marriage of St. George, quite one of 
his ugliest and worst conceived pictures : 

One of the grandest things, like a golden, dim dream. Love 
“credulous all gold,’ gold armour, a sense of secret enclosure in 
“palace chambers far apart”; but quaint chambers in quaint 
palaces, where angels creep in through sliding panel doors, and 
stand behind rows of flowers, drumming on golden bells, with 
wings crimson and green. ‘There was also a queer remnant of a 
dragon’s head which he had brought up in a box... . 


Small wonder, then, that his constant prodigality of spirit, 
added to the recollection of Guggum’s tragic death and the 
exhausting demands of a fiery meridional temperament, should 
have induced the chloral habit from which Rossetti never 
afterwards got free. A film began to swim before his eyes. 
It was like cigarette-smoke, he said, or like the ascending 
bubbles of champagne. And, with it, it brought manias and 
dark clouds of melancholy, a thrush ceaselessly taunting him 
amid the tangled thickets of his garden and a bell tinkling in 
the cab roof, just as though the crew of animals he had entertained 
during his earlier life—the wombat which slept among the fruit 
in the centre of his dinner-table and descended to gnaw his 
cigars, the Brahmin bull and the kangeroo—should have returned 
to plague him as a whole menagerie of nightmares. But the 
history of that last period of his life, almost unendurably painful, 
is relieved by the devotion and solicitude of his friends. The 
Brotherhood might have been formally dissolved; its spirit 
was extant. There was Sir Hall Caine and there was Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. And it is pleasant to think that the illusion 
of genius should have still surrounded the decline of that 
extraordinary career. PETER QUENNELL. 


THE RECORD OF FASCISM 


The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. By GarTraNo SALVEMINI 
(sometime Professor of History at the University of 
Florence). Vol. I. Origins and Practices. With an 
Introduction by Ramsay Murr. Cape. 15s. 


Professor Salvemini is the second Italian of note to launch a 
big attack, in an English book, against the Fascist regime. 
The first was Don Sturzo, whose Italy and Fascismo, published 
in 1926, was a brilliant exposure of the dictatorship. Don 
Sturzo, practical politician though ke was, handled his theme 
in the manner of a philosophic historian. Professor Salvemini’s 
method in this first volume is different; he is rather the 
annalist, setting out in due order the record of his villains, 
implacably piling up for us their crimes and their blunders, 
with a pause here and there to comment on their motives, or to 
confute their apologists. The book is courageous and honest. 
It will, no doubt, give great offence to the Fascists ; but they 
cannot dismiss it, in the airy way they have with their opponents, 
as a pack of lies invented by an embittered exile. Some may 
think that Professor Salvemini takes an exaggerated view of the 
evils of Fascism, or allows it too little credit for any trifle of 
good it may have done, or that he puts insufficient stress on the 
weakness of the old Italy. But the case he makes against the 
founders of the new Italy is very carefully documented from 
authoritative sources, often from the writings and speeches of 
the Fascists themselves. It is, in short, an important historica] 
tecord, and one that will not easily be forgotten. 

Professor Salvemini emphasises two main points which have 
been made by many of the critics of Fascism. The first is its 
false claim to have saved Italy from the “ Bolshevik peril.” 
When the Fascist movement emerged there was no “* Bolshevik 
peril.” If there ever had been one, it was already long dead 
and buried. In J uly, 1921, more than a year before the ‘* March 
on Rome,” Mussolini himself wrote in the Popolo d'Italia: “To 
say that there still exists a Bolshevik peril in Italy is to substitute 
certain insincere fears for the reality. Bolshevism is vanquished. 
Nay, more, it has been disowned by the leaders and by the 
masses. The Italy of 1920 is fundamentally different from that 
of 1919." Professor Salvemini gives us a comparatively rosy 
Picture of the recovery of the country after the storm and stress 
that followed the peace. His picture may be a trifle too rosy ; 

ut the evidence he adduces is, at any rate, sufficient to dispose 
of the nonsense talked by many of the encomiasts of Fascism— 
amongst whom British journalists and American professors 


seem to hold pride of place. One of these latter—Dr. Nicholas 

Murray Butler, President of Columbia University—told an 

audience only a year or so ago that 

Anarchy, bankruptcy and powerlessness had apparently seized 
upon that great people. Six (?) million Italians were one day 
without water to drink or with which to cleanse themselves, the 
railways had broken down, the postal service was wrecked, the 
roads were in disrepair; brigandage, anarchy and crime were 
rampant everywhere. 

Such troubles as did in fact affect Italy in 1919-20 were, 

Professor Salvemini insists, the result of ‘ post-war 

neurasthenia,”’ and not of Bolshevism, though the early Fascists, 

if they had no Bolshevism to fight, doubtless profited by the 
fear of Bolshevism that haunted the bourgeoisie. But Fascism 
was at first no more than a blind adventure, and the progress 
that it presently made was due to the help of the army and 
police. In 1921 the Fascists were only a mere handful in the 
new Parliament, and Bonomi, who had succeeded Giolitti as 

Prime Minister, thought to ignore them. But now came a 

military conspiracy, pivoting on the King’s cousin, the Duke of 

Aosta, a thoroughly sinister figure, according to Professor 

Salvemini, and Fascism entered on another and more formidable 
hase : 

, The professional soldiers, who armed and officered the Fascist 
bands, imported their mentality into the Fascist movement, and 
with it that methodical ferocity which was unknown to Italian 
political struggles before 1921. It was the military authorities 
who gave the Fascists their strongly hierarchical organisation. 
Without this aid, the armed organisation of the Fascist force would 
never have come into being, nor would the Fascist Party machine 
have differed essentially from that of any other Italian party. 

In this period Mussolini became the figurehead. Early in 1921 

he was manceuvring. He was willing at first to join a coalition 

Government of Reformist Socialists, Populists and Fascists. 

A little later he was protesting against Fascism as tyrannical 

and devoted to the furthering of private interests, and he 

actually resigned from the executive of the Party. But within 

a few months he had changed his mind, and when D’Annunzio 

deserted his post as condottiere of the Black-shirts in the projected 

coup détat of November, 1921, there was Mussolini ready to 
step into the vacant place. His task was not an easy one, but 
he was well fitted for it by temperament and training. 
He knew his public, as only a man can know it who has been 
a journalist, first of the Left, and then of the Right ; and he played 
on it with the skill of a demagogue of the first rank. ... He 
was not the creator of the Fascist movement. He was the propa- 
gandist of the Fascist mysticism. He succeeded wonderfully in 
turning topsy-turvy the ideas of both followers and opponents— 
so that no one really knew what his aims were. No one realised 
that under a cloud of revolutionary words a militarist coup was 
being carried out. ‘ 
The second point which Professor Salvemini stresses is the 
extreme and unnecessary violence of Fascism. The reign of 
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terror and blackguardism was for a time, indeed, so scandalous 
as to shock a good many of those who were in sympathy with 
the dictatorship, and desperate efforts have been made by 
Fascist writers to whitewash the perpetrators of these misdeeds, 
or, where that was impossible, to show that Mussolini had no 
responsibility for them. Professor Salvemini scrapes off the 
whitewash pretty ruthlessly. Nor will he admit Mussolini’s 
innocence ; for the worst case of all, indeed—the murder of 
Matteotti—he makes him primarily responsible. That the 
charge is absolutely proved we cannot say; but certainly the 
evidence looks strong. The whole of the Matteotti affair is 
told in considerable detail—the hatching of the plot, the 
kidnapping, the discovery of the murder, the hectic attempts to 
screen the guilty parties, the Opposition’s disappointed hopes 
of the King’s intervention, the Opposition’s own feebleness, 
and the final farce of the trial. 


Professor Salvemini regards this crime as the beginning of a 
new phase in Fascism, It marked the open break with the old 
regime of liberty, the wholesale abolition of freedom of speech, 
of association, of assembly and of the local government elections. 
For Mussolini himself, he thinks, it meant the Joss of all liberty 
of action. ‘“‘A myth grew up,” he says, “in June, 1924, in 
the minds of the Italian people, the Matteotti myth. An 
implacable ghost will always come between the Duce and the 
people. For the Italian people Mussolini will always be the 
murderer of Matteotti.” And he concludes his indictment 
with a scornful word on the King, a weak and perjured man 
whose only function is to sign the decrees of his Fascist 
masters. 


A MONOLOGUE FROM ZENITH 


The Man Who Knew Coolidge. 
Ys. 6d. 


Of course he did not know him. Seems (as he would say) 
that he was a freshman of the future President’s year at 
Amherst College, Mass., and that he tried to remember how once 
he had asked him: ‘ Say, what’s the Latin for ‘defy’?” 
and how Cal Coolidge had replied, ‘‘ Don’t know”: ‘ No 
beating around the bush and pretending and four-flushing, 
but coming right out with it, bang! That’s the kind of man 
he is, you take it from one who knows him!”’ From Amherst, 
as we know, Calvin Coolidge moved on to glory, whereas Lowell 
T. Schmaltz (nothing Hunnish, mind you, about that name: 
it is Dutch, Pennsylvania Dutch—in other words, pure German) 
is disgracefully expelled from college, and long afterwards 
engages in the business of selling office supplies in the up-and- 
coming city of Zenith. He is a one-hundred per cent. construc- 
tive American citizen ; he knows, though not so intimately, one 
George F. Babbitt; he is, by his own account, an admired 
orator of the Kiwanis Club ; and when he is among his cronies, 
there and everywhere else, he submerges in a river of irrelevant 
speech the unpleasant fact of his failure to reach the President 
in the White House and remind him of class at Amherst. 


This noble ornament of Zenith City is Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
medium for the delivery of a brilliant and merciless and mar- 
vellously discontinuous monologue upon the civilisation of 
Babbittry. In the Pullman smoker, at home, or in a Chicago 
hotel Mr. Schmaltz runs on through two hundred and fifty pages 
of the kind of talk that Mr. Sinclair Lewis alone can reproduce. 
The sprawl of Elmer Gantry made us realise that its author had 
little control over a long career-novel, while his virtuosity in 
talky-talky was manifestly supreme. One may congratulate 
Mr. Lewis, therefore, upon his abandonment, for the present 
occasion, of the novel form. In The Man Who Knew Coolidge 
he has taken the risk of being charged with falling back upon 
a well-used mode of the moment. But that will not matter 
to Mr. Lewis, for he has given the device of the monologue a new 
originality. 


By Stnciarr Lewis. Cape. 


Beginning with ‘ good old silent Cal Coolidge,” he runs 
into and over everything in the wondrous spectacle of America. 
He is tangential and parenthetic in a fashion that makes 
Tristram Shandy seem by contrast straightforward. The 
glories of America, how shall he utter their praise? Just take 
filing-cabinets alone! They are “as beautiful as the poet’s 
song, as the flush on the maiden’s cheek. . . Yes, sir, you 
can bet your sweet life they are.’ More beautiful still is the 
vacuum-cleaner: ‘* Why, say, the preachers can talk about 
these mysteries and all that, but I guess in the vacuum-cleaner 
America has added to the world its own raystery, that'll last 
when the columns of the Acropolis have crumbled to mere 


Te 


dust!” And then California— what a State it is, what 
State!” : 


I’ve seen it and I know! I’ve seen beauty-spots in California 
where even twenty years ago there couldn’t ’ve been hardly g 
single human being in sight. - And now you'll find there, 
especially on a Sunday, no less than maybe a couple hundred 
cars parked . 

And that cafeteria in Los Angeles—“ say, golly, it looked like 
one of these cathedrals,” every table having its nice illuminateg 
motto in art printing, with “‘ a border of poppies and Columbia 
River salmon, and it said, Welcome, folks! How’s the old 
Mother back home? . . Pretty damn’ thoughtful, eh? ang 
good advertising.” And remember, “all this food was high. 
class modern chow, made by the best modern machinery with 
scientific proportion of the ingredients and no hand had ever 
touched or spoilt it.” 

As for the Schmaltz family, it is and must be the finest in 
the United States—Mrs. Schmaltz (Mamie) and sonny, and the 
lovely daughter Delmerine. Still, you know what women are; 
Mamie “‘ has a chance to lead a free life and have a lot of dandy 
times, because I’ve provided her with all the household con- 
veniences.”” Also, she can be free for all the pleasures and 
self-improvement of leisure ; she can go ahead and knock al] 
his culture into a cocked hat. But can he get her to appreciate 
that ? He can not. She wishes he could *“* make love like one 
of those Wop counts, or a movie actor!” Consequently 
Mr. Schmaltz is driven to learn about Freud and psycho-analysis 
and dreams, and “‘ all dreams mean you ought to have a different 
kind of a wife—oh, they’re mighty important!” And, lament- 
ably, he is driven to an uplifting friendship with Erica, who 
designs greeting cards in New York, especially ‘* that famous 
one that had such a big sale—the one with the two fellows 
shaking hands in front of an old schoolhouse,” which a lot of 
hard-boiled old business men send to fellows they haven't seen 
for years. Erica, however, can do little for him, since he 
must stick to Zenith and Mamie; but at least in his happier 
hours he can set out upon the yarn of the three shipwrecked 
men and the girl on the desert island—the yarn which he heard 
from Mack McMack, funniest of morticians, but which, by 
reason of his narrative method, he himself is unable to pass on. 
Anyhow, he is glad at the close if in his small way he has 
done anything ‘‘to make clearer to you the New Era of 
American Civilisation ; to express modestly the motto of Lowell 
Schmaltz: Read widely, think scientifically, speak briefly, 
and sell the goods!” 

There has been no need for the English publisher to provide 
Mr. Schmaltz with a glossary. But a few elucidatory footnotes 
are added, and it is permitted an English reviewer to feel a 
touch of pleasure as he points out that Babe Ruth, the most 
famous living American after Henry Ford and Charles Lindbergh, 
is a champion, not of football, but of baseball. 


REVALUATIONS 


Scrutinies. Collected by Epce.. RIck- 


WORD. 


By Various Writers. 
Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


A chill as of some haunt of dissenters pervades this miscellany. 
It consists for the most part of what are described as ** unsym- 
pathetic critical studies ’’ of such figures in contemporary English 
literature as Barrie, Bennett, Galsworthy, Kipling, Masefield, 
Shaw, Wells—the Bishops, in fact, of the literary Establishment— 
from the pens of eleven different scrutineers. Nearly all of them, 
one would guess, are aged less than forty, and a fair measure of 
entertainment, if no more, might have been expected from the 
clash of two generations. 

But no: with two or three exceptions, the atmosphere is 
one of vague depression. One by one these nonconformists 
rise up in their places, to deplore at moderate length the sundry 
ways in which their allotted subjects have been severally impos- 
ing upon fame and fortune. One sits down, the next gets up. 
But of common background in thought or temper or esthetic 
they have none. They share very little but the book’s binding- 
boards. Hence, it would not be possible to draw from Scrutinies 
any general view of the present and future of our literature. 
It may well be, as Mr. Rickword hints, that “ no new direction 
has yet been found.” But what “ direction,” past or future, 
could be traced by observing the individual movements of, say, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. De la Mare, and Mr. George Moore, it is not 
very easy to understand. The achievement of the scrutineers 

** concentrating a disillusionment which has been in the air’ 
may be quite desirable—although many of their revaluations 
have admittedly been listed in the markets for a good many 
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years. Theirs is not vital criticism. 
tidying-up. 

For all that, however, this unequal symposium has good 
moments, and the book should not be left unread because of 
what seems to us a fundamental flaw in its general structure. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence has a formidable indictment of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Forsytes, which rips the sawdust out of that family 
rather effectively—more perhaps to the discredit of the Forsytes 
and their counterparts in real life than to that of Mr. Galsworthy 
as a literary artist. But Mr. Lawrence shows, more vividly than 
any other critic has shown, where Mr. Galsworthy’s gentleman- 
liness has stopped him short from rising to the first rank of Eng- 
lish novelists. The Forsytes, he argues 

are human enough, since anything in humanity is human, just as 

anything in nature is natural. Yet not one of them seems to be a 

really vivid human being. They are social beings . . . they seem 

to us to have lost caste as human beings, and to have sunk to the 
level of the social being, that peculiar creature that takes the place 
in our civilisation of the slave in the old civilisations. 
He thinks that Mr. Galsworthy in the early novels set out to 
make this very point, but that he 
had not quite enough of the superb courage of his satire. He 
faltered, and gave in to the Forsytes. It is a thousand pities. He 
might have been the surgeon the modern soul needs so badly, to 
cut away the proud flesh of our Forsytes from the living body of 
men who are fully alive. Instead, he put down the knife and laid 
on a soft, sentimental poultice, and helped to make the corruption 
worse. 
This is hard hitting, well-aimed and well-merited. And, disagree 
though one may with some of Mr. Lawrence’s doctrine, which 
breaks out here and there in rather an irritating falsetto, one is 
conscious of the true stature of the critic, and certain that he has 
examined his subject in all its dimensions, and not only in its 
defective ones. At the beginning of his essay he lays it down 
that ‘‘a critic must be able to feel the impact of a work of art 
in all its complexity and its force. To do so, he must be a man 
of force and complexity himself, which few critics are.” And 
that is why he himself stands out so sharply in these pages. 

But Mr. Edwin Muir, writing on Mr. Arnold Bennett, and Mr. 
Roy Campbell, on *“‘ Contemporary Poetry,” are certainly not 
to be passed over. Apart from Mr. Lawrence, they offer the 
most shrewd and all-round criticism in the book. One could 
wish that Mr. Bertram Higgins had found a more significant 
figure to work upon than Mr. Masefield, and that he had not 
handicapped himself in his closing discussion of ‘* Ancients and 
Moderns ”’ by setting it in a rather halting and confusing dialogue 
form. Mr. Robert Graves’s war-dance round the graven image 
of Mr. Kipling is a very lively performance, which he must have 
enjoyed going through, but of the graven image it explains 
almost nothing save the outside paint, and hardly that. Miss 
Dorothy Edwards approaches the puzzling figure of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton with a variety of disconcertingly ingenuous assump- 
tions, such as: “I do not know of anything more unsatisfying 
than a writer who believes that truth is something completely 
objective’; or: ‘* Of course, we are distrustful of a truth that 
is static’; and in the end, naturally enough, remains as bewildered 
as she was at the beginning. 

Mr. Rickword proposes to compile a second, “‘ and if necessary 
a third,” volume of Scrutinies of the contemporary scene. It 
will be welcome; but only if he can infuse a less protestant, a 
less castigatory, tone into the inquiry, if he can shift its ground 
on to more general lines, and if, where retribution is due, he 
can fit the punisher to the crime more aptly than he has in some 
cases done in this first series. 


It is little more than 


THE SHREW 


The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by Sir ArTHUR QUILLER.- 
Coucn and Jonn Dover Witson. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 

The Cambridge editors keep up their standard well in their 
latest play. The Taming of the Shrew appears only in the First 
Folio, and the complications of source and text are due to the 
existence of an anonymous play, The Taming of a Shrew, which 
has obvious debts to Marlowe. Dr. Dover Wilson, working on 
hints such as the names of actors preserved in the dramatis 
persone and comparison with the texts of other plays, has pro- 
vided a very ingenious and masterly discussion of the relation of 
the two Shrew plays which is too complicated to summarise here. 
He takes Shakespeare’s work back to 1592, before the Pembroke 
company of players went on tour, and thinks that orthodox 
Shakespearian criticism will find it very difficult to credit the 
young dramatist with verse of the,quality to be found in the play. 





Le 


We feel no difficulty in supposing that Shakespeare at the age of 
27 to 30 was already a great poet, though he was not a first-rate | 
dramatist. ‘‘Q” suggests that his work on A Shrew may have 
led to Greene’s famous outburst against the upstart adapter 
He takes the opportunity in his Introduction to discuss the 
position of the First Folio, which is not, we know to-day, all that 
its collectors claimed. The Quartos, where extant, are now 
generally preferred, though it might be fairly supposed that 
Shakespeare himself approved or possibly made the cuts o; 
alterations presented in the acting version of the Folio.  tij 
actors handing over texts for that book may not have preferreq 
as Dr. Wilson says, “‘ the most [more ?] Shakespearian of twe 
texts, provided they considered them both good acting copy.” 
Shakespeare may have found that what he wrote in the study 
did not always work out well on the stage. Finality on such 
questions is not, it is admitted, attainable, but it is good to see g 
protest against the old idea that anything bad or feeble in a play 
cannot be Shakespeare’s and must be by some inferior collabo. 
rator. The editors ask bluntly: ‘Is it conceivable that any 
manager of a theatrical company, not being a fool and having 
discovered a young man who could do this sort of thing to 
admiration, would be at the cost of hiring a collaborator?” 
Shakespeare could be dirty and flat and dull, and modem 
criticism has frankly recognised his uneven performance. § 
we can suppose that he wrote the Shrew as it stands, with some 
pretty coarse stuff in it, as was his way. The play is much 
better to see than to read, and might well succeed without the 
boisterous extravagances of modern actors. The Induction js 
full of good, homely stuff, but Sly fades out at the end of Act I, 
Scene i. Thus “ excellent opportunities for clownish criticism” 
are lost. But it would be a trial for Sly to keep up his com. 
ments, funny gestures and drinking throughout the play. We 
say this, because we saw it done by an excellent actor in the 
latest “ Old Vic.” version at Hammersmith. Tied in an upper 
box as spectator, Sly had to repeat himself till he grew tedious. 

The Notes, as usual, are capital, though they owe a good deal 
to previous editors. Petruchio’s unintelligible exclamation, 
**Soud, soud!” is changed to ‘‘ Food, food!” which is per- 
tinent and quite an easy misprint with the long “s.” For the 
“ancient angel coming down the hill,” “ good old fellow,” the 
common phrase “as good as gold” used of behaviour might 
have been cited. The comparison “‘as secret and as dear As 
Anna to the Queen of Carthage was” is annotated. “ This 
rather forced introduction of a classical reference is unlike 
Shakespeare.” Is it? He had a fancy for Dido, perhaps 
encouraged by Marlowe’s play, and introduced her by name 
eleven times in the plays. The “ shrow” which rhymes with 
** so,” even if it was “‘ shrew,” may have had a pronunciation 
still preserved in ‘“‘ Shrewsbury.” The local references to 
Shakespeare’s neighbourhood should be noted by readers as 
awkward for the increasing company of theorists who think 
somebody else wrote the plays. 


IN THE FOREIGN LEGION 


In the Foreign Legion. By L&c1onNaIrE 17889. New Edition. 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


My Life in the Foreign Legion. By Prince AAGE or DENMARE. 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


It is a quality of the cinema and of the popular syndicated 
press to inspire a feeling of unbelief in the breast of the average 
man, and it may, therefore, be assumed that there has probably 
never been a time when people of ordinary intelligence were 
less willing to believe tales of horror about the French Foreign 
Legion than they are just now. But that only makes more 
timely this new edition of the memoirs of ‘‘ Légionnaire 17889”; 
for this book, first published in 1910, may be said to be the 
fountain and origin of the whole thing—the direct ancestor 
of Beau Geste. It is not, in itself, a particularly pretty gesture 
to join a regiment on active service, in order to conceal your 
identity and forget your troubles, and then to take the first 
opportunity of deserting; and afterwards to publish bitter 
attacks upon the Legion, from a safe distance, on the ground 
that it is just what you and everybody else always knew it 
to be—brutally rough. Nor do most of these pre-War “ horrors 
produce more than a faintly reminiscent shudder in 1928. For 
instance, the corporal uses blasphemous language ; boots at | 
thrown at the head of a recruit who inadvertently wakes 4 
whole barrack-room some hours before reveillé. At these things 
our American author of 1910 “stands aghast.” We, quilt 





frankly, do not. As for the punishments in the Legion, they | 
were severe, but infrequent. 





The only serious charge may be 
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The Policy which turned 
a Shop into a Business 


ROADLY speaking there are two business policies—cheap goods 
B for “ caught-as-they-come ” customers or good goods for 

permanent and friendly customers. The latter has been the 
Austin Reed policy since their first shop was opened. Strictly 
maintained throughout it has proved a right policy ; proved by 
steady growth of business ; proved by continued satisfaction of the 
oldest customers—some of whom came into their first Austin Reed 
shop nearly thirty years ago ; proved by the constant recommen- 
dations of discerning men to their friends and by the ever increasing 
numbers of a friendly following. 


Living up to this policy naturally has its difficulties. For instance, 
cheap goods sell quickly and can often be made to /o0k equal to good 
goods by clever manipulation. On the other hand, good goods 
are more expensive to produce and sometimes more difficult to sell. 


Nevertheless at Austin Reed’s we still adhere to the old policy under 
which the one small shop has grown into a great business which 
includes that Mecca of men, the new Regent Street store, eleven 
other London shops and busy branches in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol and Preston. 


And to-day, with so many thriving shops, this ‘shop which has 
grown into a business” can buy and produce the best with 
such economy, that Austin Reed prices represent, quality 
considered, a value which has seldom been approached and most 
certainly never excelled. 


AMISTIN REEDS 


of REGENT STREET 





Also at Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol and Preston 





SP 1728— AUSTIN REED LTD, LONDON 
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summed up in a few words—the Legion systematically under- 
paid and underfed its men, while working them very hard. 
Five centimes a day and two meals, consisting chiefly of soup, 
would be short commons for convicts. That is the whole and 
sufficient explanation of the frequent desertions, as also of the 
theatrically horrible, Grand Guignol atmosphere with which 
its detractors have managed to surround the Legion, apparently 
without much real cause. 

On the other hand, it is equally difficult to accept Prince 
Aage’s purely romantic view of it. He served personally with 
the Legion, as did ** Légionnaire 17889,” being invalided out 
during the Riffi War of 1925. But he served only in war-time, 
and only as an officer—usually on the staff. Those two facts 
make all the difference to the point of view. The men of the 
Foreign Legion are “* bonnie fighters ’—“‘ as fine a body of real 
fighting men as can be found in the world,” says Prince Aage 
—and to have been with them in the Riffi campaign is, no doubt, 
an experience which a soldier may look back upon with pride. 
It satisfied the Prince’s ‘‘ most romantic expectations.” In 
peace-time, on the other hand, the charm of their companion- 
ship is less obvious. Even the Prince, when he found himself 
in command of some lonely outpost during a pause in the 
hostilities, soon became “ intolerably bored.” It is in peace- 
time, we may guess, that the British or American recruit first 
realises the full horror of his situation. Prince Aage says the 
food was “ plentiful and wholesome,” and, except in billets, 
he seems to have shared the same fare as his men. Perhaps 
things have improved in that respect since 1910. Coming 
straight out from service with the Royal Guards, at Copenhagen, 
it was a shock to him when he first saw his new battalion on 
parade, and observed the ranks to be swaying hither and thither, 
as though shaken by the wind. It was pay-day, and they were 
every one of them drunk! That, at any rate, has not altered. 
Prince Aage is evidently a very capable officer, and his many 
stories of the fighting are both instructive and exciting. Perhaps 
the most remarkable exploit he records took place during the 
early stages of the Riffi War. A battalion of the Legion, advanc- 
ing to the attack, was held up by a block-house, built on the 
German “ pill-box”’ model, and bristling with machine-guns, 
which did terrible execution among the French. The colonel 
in command of the battalion, furious at the delay, and at the 
sight of his men falling on all sides, called together his remaining 
officers, twelve in number, handed each of them a sack of 
hand-grenades, and charged the block-house at their head ! 
By some miracle not one of the officers was touched; they 
reached the objective and bombed out its defenders. Prince 
Aage, very naturally, conceived a great admiration for his 
gallant companions in arms; but it is a pity that he should 
also have imbibed some of the less intelligent of their political 
prejudices. To assert, for instance, that the Spaniards would 
not remain in Morocco at all “ were it not for the diplomatic 
pressure of Great Britain,’”’ who is afraid ‘‘ to allow the Mediter- 
ranean to become a French Lake,” is to take a singularly 
shallow view of the situation. Such observations, however, 


are few, and they do not destroy the interest of an exceptionally 
readable little book. 


SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES 


The Age of the Gods: A Study in the Origins of Culture in Prehistoric 
Europe and the Ancient East. By CuristopHER Dawson. 
Murray. 18s. 

Those who wish to keep abreast of modern research in pre- 
history, yet have not the time to read the vast literature that 
has gathered round the subject, will find in Mr. Christopher 
Dawson’s scholarly résumé of the accumulated evidence pre- 
cisely the kind of book they need. The earlier chapters are 
devoted to the description of the beginnings of human life in 
Europe and of the early stone-ages with their successive and 
often overlapping cultures, till at last we arrive at the great and 
widespread neolithic peasant cultures, which we see as the pre- 
cursors of the great Archaic civilisations of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, Anatolia and the Aigean. It would really seem that 
pre-history needs a new geography that would ignore the later 
historic cultura] divisions of Europe, Asia and Africa, and look 
upon the ancient world as a unit, a great oasis of civilisation 
surrounded by, yet having strange trading and cultural relation- 
ships with, its barbarian fringes. 

It is a curious anomaly of pre-history that it is easier to trace 
or conjecture the beginnings of the Egyptian, Sumerian and 
Aégean civilisations, than it is to discern the inauguration of the 
later civilisations of the Western world. The Archaic civilisa- 
tions in the main were the peaceful growths of peasant cultures 


—— 


founded upon irrigation and the plough ; the typically Wester, 
world was born of tumult and invasion and its ina 

were warrior peoples, who destroyed and rebuilt, leaving between 
destruction and rebuilding long periods in which the arches 
logist draws blank. Thrice in Mr. Dawson’s survey we see the 
ancient world shaken to its foundations, and it is in his inter. 
pretation of these barbaric irruptions that he is at his best, Par. 
ticularly interesting is his linking of the Sumerian record of the 
destruction wrought by “the men of Gutium,” who Overray 
Sumer and Accad about the middle of the third millennium, with 
the break up of the old kingdom in Egypt which occurred about 
the same time ; the deduction being that this northern inyagj 
had its repercussions in Egypt, in the same way that the Kassite 
inva-ion of Babylon nearly a thousand years later was pro! 
the determining cause of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt. 

We know that the coming of the Kassites, with their Aryan 
princes, must have heralded, if it was not actually simultaneous 
with, the appearance of Aryan elements in Hatti and Mitanni, ig 
Lower Syria and Palestine ; and Mr. Dawson suggests that the 
earlier invasion of the men of Gutium, though there is no 
evidence that they had any Aryan associations, was possibly and 
even probably due to the pressure of populations brought about 
by the beginnings of the Aryan dispersal. Hammurabi restored 
the Mesopotamian civilisation as the Amenemhats and Senuserts 
restored that of Egypt—but the restored kingdoms were not 
the same. The solid, stationary, rule of the gods with their 
divine kings had been shaken ; and the next barbarian invasion 
made a greater alteration still, for when the dust of its passi 
is cleared we see the warrior kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
vis-a-vis the military powers of Hatti and Mitanni, with an 
impoverished Babylon in the background and Assyria still in a 
state of vassalage. For all its diplomacy it is now a warlike 
world upon which we look. 

Thereafter Egypt and Hatti dispute the hegemony of the 
ancient world, until there comes the third and most momentous 
irruption of warrior peoples, this time from the sea. This great 
movement, stayed at last on the coasts and frontiers of Egypt 
by Rameses III., brought about the fall of the Hittite Empire, 
and so left the way clear for the subsequent rise of Assyria. Mr, 
Dawson’s is the best description of this great maritime migra- 
tion we have been given. He shows us these people of the 
sea as a great mixed horde of Mediterranean and Anatolian 
peoples, very European in appearance, amid which are to be 
discovered all the racial and cultural elements save the Dorian 
and Italian, that went to the making of classic Europe. Mr 
Dawson suggests that this maritime migration was due to the 
fall of ‘‘ the old thalassocracy of the Anatolian peoples of the 
sea who had dominated the Mediterranean and the westem 
trade routes since the third millennium,”’ a fall brought about by 
pressure of the northern peoples. We see ‘“ Europe” for a 
moment, and again a long darkness falls, during which the 
Dorian invasion took place, until Ionia emerges with its mixed 
#Egean, Anatolian, and Hellenic culture and becomes the 
instructress of classic Greece and inaugurates a true Westem 
civilisation. It is to this consummation that Mr. Dawson's 
story moves steadily forward from the time of Neanderthal 
man, in a narrative that for all its necessary digression nevet 
loses the thread of its fundamental argument. The book closes 
with brief accounts of the beginnings of the Roman State and 
of the relations of Celt and Teuton to the world in which their 
cultures developed. Many highly controversial issues are 
touched upon, but always without dogmatism, and never is a0 
hypothesis represented as a fact. 

Several useful chronological tables, an excellent biblio 


graphy, and some very clear sketch maps add to the value of 
the book. 


BOXING IN BOOKS 


Ten—and Out! A Complete Story of the Prize Ring in America 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. Introduction by GENE TUNNEY. 
Illustrated. Chapman and Hall. 16s. 

Prides of the Fancy. By Trevor C. Wicnati. Nash and 
Grayson. 5s. 

It may be true that Mr. Gene Tunney is ardent in the study of 
the plays of Mr. Shaw, and we know that he addressed a class 
at Yale on Shakespeare. It may even be true that Mr. Demps¢ 
is addicted to quiet hours of reading. It is quite true that the 
present reviewer once witnessed a play of Mr. Galsworthy’ 
over a pair of admirably tailored shoulders which were none 
other than those of Mr. Joe Beckett. But the fact remains 
that in respect of literature the prize ring is not what it was. 
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A new novel by 


PATRICK HAMILTON 


Auther of 
Craven House 


H. C. Harwood, in the Outlook: “The 
usual thing is to compare Mr. Hamilton with 


Dickens. By what must be a special dis- 
pensation of Apollo Mr. Hamilton, while re- 
taining his master’s energy, is increasingly 
indisposed to imitate his master’s mannerisms. 
He is still able to suggest that life, for all its 
cruelties and squalor, is somehow splendid 
fun. His panorama is none the 
worse for being painted in vivid colours.” 
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(THE PERSIAN GULF 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON 
25/- net. 
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“This volume is, beyond dispute, a standard work which SP 
all Englishmen will study with deep interest and pride.” 3 

—Times. 

“Having the invaluable gift of selection, combined with 

a personal and intimate knowledge of his subject, he has 

produced in this volume a most comprehensive and trust- 

worthy presentation of a great chapter of history.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. iho 

“Tt can be recommended, without reservation, as a 

valuable work of reference regarding the Persian Gulf.” 
—Blue Peter. 


THE IMMEDIATE ORIGINS 
OF THE WAR 
By PIERRE RENOUVIN 
Translated by T. C. Hume. 
18/- net. 


- + « a book which should be carefully studied and 
constantly used by everyone who desires to obtain a know- 
ledge of the truth on this important question. With a 
hand which is both gentle and ruthless he brushes aside 
what may be called the legends and the unfair propa- 
ganda points which have been so freely made on both 
sides, _+. There is, therefore, no book which may 
> 80 cordially recommended to those who wish to get 
Own to the precise facts of what happened.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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MR. M Y’S BOOKS 


ON THE STAGE 
An Autobiography 
By GEORGE ARLISS 


“A jolly book. It is in one respect a serious 
book, too. Mr. Arliss’s sense of humour coincides with a 
high estimate of theatrical art. He has made a hard study 
of its technique.”—Times. Illustrated. 16s, net. 


THEIR MAJESTIES OF SCOTLAND 
By E. THORNTON COOK 


“Readers will leave her book with a greatly enhanced 
knowledge of Scottish history. The author combines a 
good deal of careful work with a vivid pen . . . highly 
picturesque reading.”—B’ham Post. Portraits. 21s. net. 


EAST AFRICA BY MOTOR LORRY 
By W. W. CAMPBELL 


“The literary craftsmanship is excellent; humour, adven- 
ture, mystery and thrills following hot upon one another’s 
heels.”—Nottingham Journal. With Illustrations, 18s. net. 


CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS 
By the Hon. O. T. J. ALPERS 
Preface by LORD BIRKENHEAD, P.C. 


The story of a young Dane who rose to be a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Zealand by sheer industry and 
intelligence. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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“Lord Gorell has discovered something 
new in detective fiction.”—THE TIMES. 


THE DEVOURING FIRE 


By LORD GORELL 


Mrs. M. H. HAMILToN, from the B.B.C., London, said :— 
“Tt is a first-rate yarn: the ending was to me a genuine 
surprise and yet, when one looks back, quite convincing, 
and the dramatis persone are sharply individualised.” 

Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF ENGLISH LAW 
By EDWARD JENKS, D.C.L. 
With a Foreword by LORD ATKIN 
“ Entrancing as well as instructive. A more lucid 


exposition of such a wide subject in a necessarily limited 
space we could not desire.’—Morning Post. 12s. net. 


BAGHDAD IN BYGONE DAYS 


By CONSTANCE ALEXANDER 


This book is based on the journals and letters of Claudius 
Rich, traveller, artist, antiquary and British Resident at 
Baghdad, 1808-1821, a remarkable man whose pioneer 
work deserves a full record. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
CONTINENTAL CIVIL PROCEDURE 
By ARTHUR ENGELMAN 


This new volume in the Continental Legal History Series 
aims at presenting the main outlines of the evolution of 
civil procedure so far as relates to Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, and Sweden. 30s. net. 


R. W. MACKENNA’S 


New Volume of Scottish Stories 
O ROWAN TREE 


This book will delight all lovers of the author’s “ Flower 
o’ the Heather” and “Bracken and Thistledown.” It 
depicts life in a lowland village a generation ago. A 
wholesome, happy humour runs through almost every 
page. 7s, 6d. net. 
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If one turns back to a volume of that excellent guide to form, 
Fistiana, or the Oracle of the Ring, the decline of the past eighty 
years or so is sadly evident. In the palmy days of the old 
bruisers, of course, the excitements of illegalities and ill-defined 
rules lent a certain zest to the chronicler. The entries of 
encounters in Fistiana are spattered with eloquently meaning 
comments, such as—‘ beaks interfered, great confusion ” ; 
“both grabbed by the police”; ‘* suspicion of a cross, became 
a wrangle”; “ referee gave two opinions” ; or, again, ‘* police 
interfered. No go. Agreed to an aquatic excursion ’’—this last 
elegant phrase meaning simply that the battle was resumed outside 
police jurisdiction on board a barge moored off Gravesend. 
These comments are needed no longer. But it is more saddening 
to note that the rising intellectualism of our modern champions 
has apparently meant the disappearance of those classic and 
terrifying names which were as much a professional part of the 
old *‘ pug” as his battered nose. Where now, to turn again to 
the lists of unregenerate days, could we find our Blazing Billy 
or our Lively Kid? Martin the Milkman, the Black Diamond 
Merchant, or Jem Bunn, the Pink of Bow? Where is the 
undisguised Izzy Lazarus, where the Yokel Jew? There is an 
impressive mystery about such fighters as Holden’s Nigger, or 
A Gigantic Irishman, or The Pea-soup Gardener, or Young 
Bungaree. Well armed with titles were The Slashing Cabman, 
and Ball o’ Wax, and Brimstone Jack of Finchley. And, surely, 
there must have been peculiar promise of one’s money’s-worth 
in a set-to between Ugly Boruk and Symonds, the Old 
Ruffian. 

However, both Mr. Johnston and Mr. Wignall, in the books 
before us, have clear traces in their writing of the hallowed 
tradition of ringside scribes: the “claret” is ‘“‘ tapped,” a 
** whiff of the poppy ” is duly “ administered.” Mr. Wignall’s 
book is for the most part one of personal impressions of the 
leading boxers of the past twenty years or so, with not too much 
technical criticism, but a good deal of lively description of 
scenes and incidents both in Europe and in America. But 
he spoils a compact and comprehensive book by his habit of 
breaking off into long discursions, and only remembering just 
in time where he left off. 

Mr. Johnston is more consecutive, although no less vivacious. 
Tom Molyneux the Moor, a freed slave from Virginia. was the 
first American champion properly vouched for; he made two 
unavailing attempts to dethrone the great Tom Cribb in 1810 
and 1811. Yankee Sullivan, a London convict who escaped 
from Botany Bay to America, ruled the very rowdy American 
roost from 1841 to 1853, with a few days’ break. He lost his 
title to one John Morrissey, who in his turn, like the English 
champion Gulley, left pugilism for the legislature, serving 
in Congress for two terms. And by then it was almost time 
for the emergence of the amazing figure of John L. Sullivan. 
This eminent Bostonian was unbeatable from 1880 until he met 
young Corbett in 1892. His reign bridged the old bare-knuckle 
days of the London Prize Ring Rules, which America held to 
considerably later than did England, to those of the five-ounce 
gloves and the Queensberry code. “ John L.” was pretty well 
the toughest of his heavy-weight race, a knobbly, surly giant 
who, training or no training, swilled raw whiskey as no one ever 
swilled water, lived fast and loose, toured the States on vaudeville 
circuits, but none the less withstood all assaults on his crown 
until Corbett, with youth and new ideas of ringcraft to help 
him, knocked him out at New Orleans. His most famous battles 
were those with Jake Kilrain in ’89—seventy-five rounds under 
the sun of a Mississippi July—and with the Englishman, Charlie 
Mitchell, in Baron de Rothschild’s park at Chantilly, which was 
ended after three full hours by rain and mud and declared a draw. 
Prodigiously fat, and surrounded by an aura of legend, Sullivan 
died in the early days of 1918. 

Jeffries, Johnson, Willard, and Dempsey—these are within 
recent memory; and the reputation of Tunney has still to 
be tested to the full. But Mr. Johnston, not being an English- 
man, has no gloomy bodings that there are no more great 
fighters worthy of their sires; nor does he believe that the 
huge purses, inflated chiefly by the showman genius of Mr. Tex 
Rickard, are spoiling the sport. What they do, of course, is not 
so much to injure actual standards of boxing as to concentrate 
the most vigorous men in the one country that can consistently 
afford to put them up. Yet it is strange to reflect that while 
Messrs. Patsey Tunny and Jack Jones fought the longest recorded 
fight in England in 1825—276 rounds, 4 hours, 30 mins.—for 
£5 a-side, Mr. Dempsey’s profits during his championship, 
apart from a round sum of one million dollars for ten rounds at 
Philadelphia in 1926, work out at the rate of 179 dollars for 
every second he stood in the ring ! 


ee 


NOTES OFA HUNTER NATURALIST | 


A Game Ranger on Safari. By A. BLayNEy PERcrvat. Nisbet, 


15s. 


As all readers of his previous book, A Game Ranger’s Noy 
Book, know, Mr. Percival is primarily a naturalist, holding that 
‘*‘live animals are far more interesting than dead ones.” In 
the Note Book he dealt with the large and dangerous game of 
Kenya Colony, now he turns to the consideration of the antelopeg 
and other animals, including apes, monkeys, jackals, snakes ang 
crocodiles. First, however, he gives a full and graphic description 


of a safari; in which he writes with enthusiasm of the 


cheerfulness and endurance of his native porters, with humour 


of the misadventures of travel in the hinterland of Ken 


and in only slightly graver vein of the perils that at times beset 
the traveller's path. It isa good tale welltold. The descriptions 
of the game which follow are those of a born observer, and are 
accompanied in many cases by photographs of feeding herds 
caught unawares. The apes and monkeys provide the best 
stories, because so many of them have been kept as pets. That 
of the chimpanzee who sipped his evening glass of whisky, 
making it last for hours, and once, securing a whole bottle, 
hid it and was disgracefully intoxicated for three days, is one of 
the best. Incidentally, Mr. Percival states that spirits, in 
moderation, are often necessary for apes and monkeys kept 
in confinement. With regard to crocodiles he mentions the 
curious fact that one tribe, a tribe, too, eating crocodile, seems to 
be immune from attack by these beasts. The same strange 


immunity has been reported by Dr. Hose from Sarawak. 


Mr. Percival tells an extraordinary story of a tame baboon, 
which was kept for years by the bacteriologists of Nairobi and 
inoculated with every disease to which man is liable. Nothing 
happening, the baboon was given up as an experiment and 
presently died, the autopsy showing no cause whatever for the 
death. Mr. Percival assumes that it died of chagrin at being 
neglected after years of *‘ friendly ’’ attention. Another instance 
of strange animal psychology is provided by the invariable 
death of thoroughbred dogs given to native hunters, who, 
Mr. Percival says, look after their packs far more carefully 


than the white man would. He assumes that the dogs die 


because they dislike the company of their black masters 
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Two outstanding Books 
of Travel 


POLICING THE TOP 
OF THE WORLD 


By HERBERT PATRICK LEE 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
[Ready May 18th.] 


Herbert Lee, who commenced an adventurous career 

by joining up at the age of sixteen and celebrating his 

seventeenth birthday in the front line, here gives an 

account of two years spent as a private in the Royal 

Canadian Mounted Police in the most northerly 

police post in Canada—Ellesmere Island—within 
four hundred miles of the North Pole. 


IF YOU GO TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


A Handbook for the Traveller 
By HARRY L. FOSTER 


Author of “ The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp,” ete. 
With maps and illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume fills an important gap in a list of 

reliable travel books of the first order. In the present 

handbook, although he covers primarily the sights 

of the standard tour, he works upon the theory that 

the traveller is less interested of the monuments of 
these countries than in the people. 
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READY NEXT FRIDAY 
The Diaries of Mary 


Countess of Meath 


May 12, 1928 


— 








First Large Edition Exhausted 
on Day of Publication. 
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MARGOT 
OXFORD 


OCTAVIA 


“ Margotistical from the first page 
to the last.”—Sunday Express. “ Has 
the supreme virtue of never being 
dull.”"—The Referee. “I love every 
moment of it.”—Graphic. 

“The hunting scenes are memor- 
able—vivid, stirring, and enthusiastic 

full of wit and brilliant descrip- 
tion. This most vital and crowded 
novel will be widely read.” 
—Daily Mail. 

“The characters live under their 
creator’s fingers.”"—Daily News. “A 
brilliant first novel. It is full of life 
and sparkles with wit.”—Yorkshire 
Observer. 

“Has a remarkable vitality. It is 
quite unlike any novel by a novelist of 
to-day.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

7/6 net. 


CASSELL’S 





Edited by The FART OF MEATH, PC. 


In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations, 21s. net. 

This volume comprises the diaries of one of the world’s greatest 
philanthropic Ladies who dedicated her life to the welfare of those 
less fortunate than herself. The Countess of Meath never wearied 
in her efforts to alleviate the distress and sufferings of those in 
need of help and comfort. Her sympathies were wide and varied. 
Inheriting a considerable fortune, she began after her marriage 
the task of improving the housing of her husband’s agricultural 
and village property and in the poorer portions of his estate in the 
city of Dublin. The social and religious needs of London were very 
constantly in her thoughts. In these illuminating diaries the 
Countess of Meath’s varied activities and travels abroad in the 
service of humanity make exceptionally absorbing reading; they 
reveal the results of the labours of a true Christian woman who 
will justly be regarded by posterity as a modern Good Samaritan. 


READY SHORTLY 


Spies 


by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


Author of “Scotland Yard,”’ etc. 
In one large handsome volume, 18s. net. 

An engrossing volume dealing comprehensively with the spy 
system throughout the ages. Beginning with ancient times, Mr. 
Gollomb relates the story of Moses sending out spies to see if the 
Jews could get a foothold in the Land of Promise ; he then proceeds 
to discuss such famous spies as Chevalier d’Eon; American Indian 
Scouts; Civil War Spies; Napoleon’s chief spy, Schulmeister ; 
Stieber, the father of modern espionage ; and a pre-war spy story 
of Colonel Redl 


The Truth at Last about Free Trade and Protection 
ty DOUGLAS GRAHAM  %. 6d. net. 


Send for List No, 47. 


HUTCHINSON 
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& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly. 
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Perhaps the best among many good stories told by Mr. Percival 
is that in which he tells us how when attached to the intelligence 
service during the war, he had recommended to a certain C.O. 
a particular district as suitable for an outpost. To strengthen 
his recommendation he mentioned that rock rabbits were 
plentiful, the implication being that water was at hand. The 
C.O. rebuked him severely for daring to mention the “ sporting 
amenities.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Trial of the Templars. 
Unwin. 5s. 

Little monographs on history, unencumbered with footnotes and 
all the heavy apparatus of learning, are welcome, and may well be 
read when longer works are found unreadable. Such is Dr. Martin’s 
account of the Templars and their trial. When the Crusades were 
over they had lost their occupation, but had earned a position as 
financiers, and remained in their power and wealth a menace to 
kings, or, if the reader pleases to put it so, to nationality. So, when 
brought to trial by Philip the Fair, they were bound to be condemned. 
The Pope was a weak man, and his delay spurred on the king to 
decisive action. Much of the evidence would hardly satisfy a modern 
court, and some of the host of charges were proved by torture, while 
intimidation was secured by burnings. But the condemnation was 
right. The Templars were rapacious, insolent and corrupt, and 
their morals were disgusting, though not, thinks Dr. Martin, below 
the average level. This is one of the points that it is difficult to get 
a standard on. We have, however, no reason to suppose that Dr. 
Martin is prejudiced. He concludes with some sensible remarks on 
the glorification of the Middle Ages. 


Men Without Women. By Ernest Hemincway. Cape. 6s. 

The American edition of Men Without Women was reviewed in 
these columns some months ago. It is published now by Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape at 6s. The thirteen stories of Spain, Spanish- 
Americans, cafés, and bull-fights are good examples of an impartial 
realism dealing with situations which are not love-scenes. Mr. 
Hemingway’s constant use of a staccato dialogue is effective, but 
rather too relentless. The best of these stories are impressive, and 
their almost naked quality is deliberate, like the title which Mr. 
Hemingway has chosen to describe them. The Undefeated is the most 
vivid impression of a bull-fight that we have read. 


By Epwarp J. Martin. Allen and 


Paganism in Roumanian Folk-lore. By Marcu Beza. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
This is a very interesting little book, and will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by all students of folk-lore. Mr. Beza, as a Roumanian who is also 
well acquainted with England, is in a good position to give us an 
account of the customs and myths of his people; and some of these, 
though hitherto not very familiar to Englishmen, will repay attention. 
The survival of Payan rites in Christianity, indeed, is a theme appar- 
ently inexhaustible; and every day brings fresh instances of it. 
Mr. Beza shows how, in the festivals of the village of Clisura, we 
have but the old celebrations of the birth, death, and resurrection 
of Osiris or Adonis : how, in Transylvania, the moon is still worshipped 
as in the time of the Orphic hymns: how, in all but name, the cult of 
Tammuz or of Attis may yet be found: and how the ‘“ Song of 
Kalojan,” in which a mother runs through the woods wailing for a 
lost youth, might almost be a translation from Theocritus or Bion. 
The tale of Eros and Psyche meets us in Moldavia ; and the Hobby- 
Horse dance, described by Mr. Beza, is a close reproduction of the 
Greek Anthesteria. As for other likenesses, their name is Legion. 
Customs described in Ovid’s Fasti are still alive in the Dobrudja. 
A bird, flying low, is taken for the soul of the dead: ‘so do souls 
hover,” say the peasants, “till they pass the bridges.” The bridges 
are those over the Gjoll, which Hermod had to cross in his Hel- 
journey: and souls are birds in every tribe from the Algonquins to 
the Ainu. The centaurs, as Mr. Lawson has already told us in Modern 
Greece, survive as “‘ Callicantzari.”. The Tale of Melusina reappears 
in the Vlach tale of lon Buzdugan, and Siegfried’s Tarn-cap in the 
Fairy of the Fairies. Still more noteworthy is the resemblance 
between Vlach folk-songs and our own ballads. We discover here, 
with but slight variations of form, such old favourites as Lord 
Rendal, Fair Margaret, The Child of Elle, Clerk Saunders, and even 
The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington. Few more interesting chapters 
could be found than the one in which Mr. Beza notes these parallels. 
If we are asked how such stories came to Roumania, or how, being 
originally Roumanian, they came to us, or how, as may well be, they 
sprang up independently, we can but answer, ‘‘ We do not know.” 


The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy. By N. Ocnyov. Translated 


by ALFExANDER WertnH. Gollancz. 7s. 6d 

The author of this book is thirty-six years of age and his “diary” 
professes to describe a year of Russian school life in 1923-24, One 
may suppose, from the information which is given on the wrapper 
and from the fact that the hook was published two years ago in Moscow, 
that the incredible picture which it gives of the “ Dalton Plan” 
actually in working, is meant to be taken seriously and not as a piece 
of satirical extravagance as Western readers might otherwise suppose. 


— 


Mr. Ognyov is a Communist, or at any rate he is sympathetic to 

the Communist doctrine. ‘‘ During childhood,” he writes, “1 Was 
called * Anti-Christ,’ or ‘Ant’ for short”; and he was known to 
the Russian soldiers during the War as ‘that lecturer fellow , 
not a Bolshevik, but something of the kind.” If his book is qa record 
of the truth, then education in Russia to-day is more farcical and 
unpractical than even the Morning Post has ever suggested. “ Bour. 
geois”’ and ‘intellectual’? seem now to be interchangeable and 
synonymous words of abuse. The schoolboys in this book talk 
about “‘an ideological existence,” they discuss “the sex problem,” 
They do everything except work. The diarist makes this note: 


The Dalton thing is a wash-out. No one can understand a thing 
The only novelty so far is that we have to sit on benches and have 
no place to put our books. . . . The boys say that this plan wa, 
invented by some Lord Dalton, of bourgeois stock. Now I wonder 
what the devil we need this bourgeois plan for ? 


The book is interesting because it is unusual and vividly written 
and because the hero of it, a precocious and enthusiastic Communist 
is undoubtedly of a type which has sprung up in Russia since the 
revolution. 


The Hand of the Waverleys. 
7s. 6d. 

The young squire of Godmanchester is tortured almost to madness 
by the idea, suggested to him by a malicious relative, that he may 
have inherited the insanity latent in his mother’s family. His story, 
as told here, is clumsy in structure and often irritating in narrative, 
Yet as we read on we are continually coming across little oases of 
character or incident so subtle and true and witty that we forgive, 
and almost forget, the aridity of the surrounding country. 


By Mrs. Barr& GoLpIE. Melrose, 


Memories. By Harry Preston. Constable. 15s. 


“An hotel,” says Mr. Harry Preston, “is a swing door through 
which the world walks,” and “ the man who keeps this door seeg 
from behind the scenes changes in fashions, manners, in life.” That 
is very true, and it is surprising, when you come to think of it, that 
hotel-keepers, as a class, should not all have Mr. Preston’s wide interests, 
his long list of acquaintances and his flow of anecdotes. Perhaps it is 
that the people who walk through that swing door are always a little 
too much aware that many eyes are upon them: that few of w 
behave quite naturally in an hotel. Even Mr. Preston’s innumerable 
friends (and he can claim them in nearly every walk of life) seem 
to act a little stiffly, a little too much “ in character,” as the door 








Harvey's 
O ristal 


FAMOUS FOR FINE WINES 





SPECIALITIES 
HARVEY’S HUNTING PORT, 


per 84/- dozen. 
A fine old tawny wine. 


HARVEY’S SHOOTING SHERRY, 
per 72/- dozen. 

Full golden, suitable for all occasions. 
A sample case containing 3 full-sized 
bottles of each of the above will be 
forwarded to any address in Gt. Britain, 
packing carriage free, on receipt of a 
remittance for 

38/- 


JOHN HARVEY 
& SONS, LTD. 


DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL. 
Shippers of the historic “ Bristol Milk” Sherry. 
Complete Illustrated Price List on Application. 
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“Tt is certainly the most 
satisfying smoke I have 
yet come across . . . I must 
really congratulate you on 
such an excellent blend ’”’— 


BARNEYS TOBACCO 


Barneys continues on its winning way, gaining new friends 
daily—and keeping them—by its honest goodness and com- 
panionable charm. This week a Liverpool smoker tells how, 
after four years with a pipe, he found in Barneys the degree 
of excellence and satisfaction which constitutes true pipe-joy. 


“I feel I must, out of all fairness, add to the numerous testi- 
“monials you have received re the quality of your Barneys. 
“TI have been a regular pipe-smoker for the last four years 
“but it was not until recently that I discovered the charm of 
“ Barneys.” 


“It is certainly the most satisfying smoke I have yet come 
“across both indoors and out, and I must really con- 
“ gratulate you on such an excellent blend and especially 
“the new air-tight 2-oz. flat tins—the idea is unique.” 


Barneys is cool, even-burning, lasting and good...If you 
are seeking a Tobacco which will not vary in flavour or 
goodness, try Barneys next time. Barneys itself will best 
explain the generous expressions of thanks and goodwill 
received continually from smokers the World over. 


FACTORY FRESHNESS 
EVERYWHERE. 


This new “ EverFresn ” Container 
adds something to the joy of 
smoking, even as the coming of 
Barneys did some fifteen years ago. 
. .. Barneys in the “ EverFresu ” 
Tin is good Tobacco kept good. 
When you pull that rubber Tab, air 
rushes, hisses in. And until you do 
this, a virtual vacuum within, and 
atmospheric pressure from without, 
keep the tin sealed and locked indefi- 
nitely, Maintaining the contents 
sweet, fresh and fragrant. 


BARNEYS (Medium) 
PUNCHBOWLE (Full) 
PARSONS PLEASURE (Mild) 


Also sold in the original “ Fiat” Tin, 
so convensent for the Jacket Pocket. 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(139) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 15) 








Published To-day, 


Of all Libraries and Booksellers, 


The Brontés & their Stars 


by MAUD MARGESSON. Illustrated with Astrological Charts. 12s. 6d. 


An intimate account of the Bronté family treated from the Astrological point 


of view. 


that have perplexed Bronté 


wrote “* Wutherir 


It explains, by the help of the stars, much of the mystery that 
surrounds the lives of these exceptional people. 


It answers many questions 
students, 


t c J ; such as: who 
Heights ”? and, being biographical, the story is of interest to all Bronté lovers. 


1g 





MAN AND HIS BECOMING 


According to the Védanta, . 
Translated from the French edition of “ L’Homme et son Devenir selon 


La Védanta” by C. J. WHITBY, B.A. 


A scholarly but in no 
Védanta. 


10s. 6d 


sense merely academical analysis of the philosophy of the 


(Shortly.) 





An ANALYSIS of MAGIC & WITCHCRAFT 


A Retrospective Introduction to the Study of Modern Metaphysics. 


by C. W. OLLIVER, B.Sc., E.S.E.(Paris). 


Profusely Illustrated. 15s. 


“For the student of these matters it is a useful guide.”—Evening Standard. 


““A very learned and curious work.”—Birmingham Post, “.. 


interesting work.”—Sunday Times. 


. this remarkab 


ly 


** Will well repay reading.”—Book Lover. 





The HISTORY of ATLANTIS 


by LEWIS SPENCE. 


16 Illustrations. 4th Edition. 


A fascinating story of a perennially interesting subject.”—Bookman. 


10s. 6d. 





The ORIGIN of MAN 


by ERNEST G. PALMER, Author of “ The Secret of Ancient Egypt.” 


4s. 6d. net 
The author brings considerable evidence to prove not only that man and 
civilisation are extremely ancient, but that the earliest fossil forms show no 


approximation to the apes. 





A tale of the occult and of love on both sides of the grave. 





The Guardian Demons 


by WARRINGTON DAWSON, author of “The Scourge.” 


Gift of Paul Clermont. 


7s. 6 


The 
(Gold Medal Académie Francaise, 1926.) 


d. 


“The reader suspects the solution will be like that of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 


Hyde.’ 
nicnt, 


will enjoy it.’—E. Ang. Daily Times. 


thrilled.””-—Northern 
Morning Post. 


Whig. 


“A highly original story 


However, that is not the author’s solution.”—Times Literary Supple- 
“There is originality in the work, and lovers of tales of the occult 
“Will attract all readers who like to be 
i in its treatment.’— 





RIDER & CO., Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


Also publishers of The Occult Review—1s. monthly. Write for S pring List. 
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F YOU could 
spread £1 over 
500 investments 
there would be prac- 
tically no risk for 
the small investor. 
This has actually 
been done by a 


large number of 
small investors 
pooling their re- 
sources in First and 
Second Co - oper- 
ative Investment 
Trusts. 


These associations 
give the small in- 
vestor the same 
advantages as big 
investors—distribu- 
tion of risk over 
many investments— 
low prices through 
large purchases — 
experts to make the 
investments — are 
able to pay divi- 
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Can you 
split £1 into 500 Parts ? 


Complete informa- 
tion can be obtained 
by filling in and 
posting the coupon 
below. 


2d. 
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First & Second 
Co-operative 
Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
E.C. 2. 


Please send full informa- 
tion about your Trusts, 


and list of investments 
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N.S. 
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HERE is no single spot near Harrogate that 

could be situated anywhere but in England— 
Barden Towers, associated with the famous Lord 
de Clifford; Spofforth Castle, mentioned by 
Shakespeare; Bolton Abbey, a delightful ruin; 
Ripley Castle, where Cromwell stayed; York, 
with its Minster; Bolton Hall, where Royalty 
now stay; Goldsborough Hall, the Yorkshire 
residence of Princess Mary—all within a few 
miles of Harrogate. 


As a Spa Harrogate is unsurpassed; as a 
Health Resort it has acquired a reputation 
unique among Health Resorts of the world. 


FOR THE CURE 


Harrogate possesses no fewer than 88 distinct natural 
mineral-water springs and upwards of a hundred different 
treatments, all administered by a medically-trained and 
medically-certificated staff of nearly 200. The Bathing 
Establishment is most elaborately and completely equipped. 


Pullman and Fast Restaurant Car 
Trains Daily from King’s Cross 
Station, London. 


Write Brochure No. 


for Illustrated 


79 (gratis) from 


F. J. C. BROOME, The Royal Baths, Harrogate; or from 
any L.N.E.R. Station or Enquiry Office. 


GATE 


‘ovely Yorkshire 





©The 
best 
Hotelin EES ae 
HARROGATE >| Gace 


HOTEL MAJEST 


Stands in its own glorious grounds of ten acres, over- 

looking Royal Baths and Pump Room.  En-tout-cas 

Tennis Courts. Beautiful Winter Garden and Ball Room. 

Suites complete with private bathroom. Large Garage. 
Write for Tariff. 


Telephone: 2261. Telegrams: Majestic, Harrogate. 
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DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2j- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1f- De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1f- 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wu 
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swings to behind them. He alone is entirely without affectation 
because he alone is in his own home. His almost overpowerin, 
geniality is not in the least assumed. Like every born hotel-keeper 
he instinctively takes the whole world to his heart. You are hi, 
“* friend,” his ‘‘ dear friend,” or ‘‘ his dear old friend,” less accordin 
to your qualities than to the length of time that he has known yoy, 
There is something admirable in the attitude. Here are stories of 
the Prince of Wales arriving late for a pierrot “‘show”’ on the pier 
—whereupon both performers and audience insisted upon continuing 
for another hour for bis special benefit; or Mr. Maurice Baring yp. 
blushingly ordering one oyster at the great Miss Cheeseman’s Shop ; 
of G. P. Huntley’s horror when they gave him water in mistake 
for Kummel—“ it’s come at last: my b—— tongue’s paralysed”, 
of boxers and artists and writers, of the Army, the Law and the 
Church. Mr. Preston likes and admires them all, with a generoys 
catholicity of taste which fully explains his well-deserved success, 
Someone once asked him who were the two most interesting men 
he knew. He answered—‘‘ after a great deal of thought ”"—« th, 
Prince of Wales and the Rev. R. J. Campbell.”” In fact, he is interesteg 
in everybody, and almost everybody will find something of interes 
in his book, 


About Motoring 
SKIDDING 


ITH the possible exceptions of death by drowning and 
WV lying under a tiger’s paws, there are few sensations 
of absolute helplessness to compare with a really bad 
skid in a motor-car—always supposing that the driver is rather 
a novice. In the earlier portions of the motor era skidding was 
an inevitable and universal experience. Cars were built ex. 
tremely high ; the centre of gravity was far above the point of 
contact between tyre and road ; any sudden change of steering 
direction was liable to master and destroy tyre adhesion. More- 
over, tyres themselves were very narrow and inflated to high 
pressures, so that the co-efficient of friction between the tyre 
and a slippery surface, such as a wet tram rail or limestone grease, 
was extremely low. All this has been changed. Cars are be- 
coming lower and lower every year. Quite a stumpy man can 
stand beside certain modern saloons and look clean across the 
roof. It is next to impossible to upset such cars, except by 
running two wheels on the same side up a bank, or by wrenching 
them round at right-angles in their own length at fairly high 
speed. The centre of gravity is so low that little wrenching 
action occurs at the point of contact between tyre and ground. 
Moreover, the broad, pudgy tyres in common use provide mag- 
nificent adhesion with the road. Experienced drivers hardly 
ever notice any skidding nowadays; and many a novice has 
never skidded. Involuntary skidding is very seldom provoked 
except by gross driving blunders, or by the excessively trea- 
cherous surfaces inherent in certain patent road materials, 
which a few surveyors and the Ministry of Transport quite 
criminally permit and encourage when re-facing roads. 
* * * 


The novice who is afraid of skidding, possibly as the result 
of a single but well-remembered moment of panic, can readily 
regain confidence by a little reflection. Tyre adhesion is only 
to be destroyed in two ways. Violent braking will do it ; a rolling 
wheel usually grips, whereas a locked wheel often slides. Exces- 
sively abrupt braking can throw a car out of control even on 4 
dry road ; but except on an intrinsically greasy surface, where 
foothold would not be too safe for a pedestrian, the braking 
must be really ruthless to provoke a skid. In any case such 
braking is foolish, for the car will always stop more rapidly 
if the wheels are not locked. A frightened driver, confronted by 
a sudden and terrifying emergency, should never put all his 
strength on his brake pedal with a bang, nor yet haul his hand- 
brake right back in one lightning pull. The other infallible 
method of provoking a skid is to swerve abruptly at speed. Here 
again the speed must be really high, or the surface genuinely 
treacherous, for a car to go out of control. The driver who 
corners rationally and applies his brakes progressively and 
firmly, will only skid on a freak surface. The sane driver need 
have no qualms at all. 

* * * 


When a skid occurs, perhaps on a bituminous surface, lightly 
filmed with damp, the driver should remember that there is 00 
danger except that of collision, unless of course he has beet 
driving crazily. He should have prepared his mind by realising 
that lots of expert drivers provoke skids deliberately, as shall be 
detailed below. If he keeps his head, he can regain control of 
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Sunbeam Cars, in the six models included in the present range, 
represent an entirely new standard of value in high-grade cars. 

The special features of design, the quality of the construction, and 
the refined lines of the various types of coachwork, have established 
a superiority and distinction possessed by the Sunbeam alone. But 
with all this wealth of craftsmanship and care in every detail, 
Sunbeam prices remain extremely moderate. 

The 20 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam with coach-built Saloon body is 
a car of extraordinary efficiency—of extreme comfort—capable of 
very high speed, but with safety always assured by the smoothlv 
d 20 h.p. operating four-wheel brakes. It is a car you should personally 
" Coach-built examine and try under road conditions. A trial run can be arranged 
d Saloon at any time by appointment, without expense or obligation to you. 
; Six Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Chassis prices from £425. 

‘ £895 Five-Seater cars ine £550. Delage Tyres standard. 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms & Export age od Piteone Street, Hanover Square, W. | 
Manchester Showrooms - - - 106 Deansgate 
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i Buy your Sunbeam at Car Mart 
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ng A large stock of the Supreme Cars, fitted with the 
“4 most distinctive coachwork, is always on view. 
“ Every facility is given for thorough inspection and 
ng trial, and the full Car Mart Service is at the 
~ disposal of every prospective buyer. It will pay 
“i you to see Car Mart first. 
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GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION~- 
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his car in a second or so. The urgent need is to put the car 
under control again, which entails his restoring tyre adhesion. 
For this purpose he must take off his brakes, so that the wheels 
can revolve freely ; he must withdraw his clutch, so that the 
engine puts no “‘ snatch” on the driving wheels ; and he should 
steer gently “into the skid” for a yard or so. The last point 
requires a brief explanation. Imagine that his wheels are sliding 
bodily to his left ; if he resists the slide by steering to the right, 
the car will not answer, for a greater force is slinging it in the 
opposite direction ; but if he yields to the slide, and restores tyre 
adhesion (e.g., by stopping the braking and relieving his back 
wheels of the drive) the slide towards the left will merge into a 
deliberate sicer to the left ; and as soon as the tyres bite, which 
will normally occur in a very few feet, he can utilise his regained 
steering control to correct his direction. 

* * * 


Deliberate and intentional skidding is part of the equipment of 
every racing man and expert driver. It is based on the law 
that a car almost invariably skids in the direction in which 
it is being steered when tyre adhesion is lost. Thus, if an 
expert approaches a left-hand corner at so high a speed 
that he cannot possibly steer round it, he will begin to turn 
his front wheels to the left, and immediately afterwards brake 
violently. The car will skid to the left, and when it has 
swung sufficiently to insure his rounding the bend, he will 
take off his brakes and proceed. Surprisingly little judgment 
is required to perform this manceuvre, and it has quite often 
been executed involuntarily by ordinary drivers in their 
subconscious efforts to avoid disaster. They find they cannot 
steer clear of some unexpected obstacle; they jamb their 
brakes hard on, with the steering at full lock; provoke a skid ; 
skid clear of the obstacle; take their brakes off to correct 
the skid; and find they have escaped a catastrophe. But if 
anybody wishes to see skidding developed into sheer artistry, he 
should pay a visit to one of the newly opened tracks on which 
motor-cyclists indulge in ‘‘ broadsiding,”’ as the new sport of 
dirt track racing on two wheels is called. Here he may see 
Paddy Dean or “ Sprout’? Elders, or Billy Lamont demon- 
strate a continuous skid perhaps a mile long round a tiny circuit 
of loose earth at speeds as high as 50 m.p.h. It is a stupendous 
exhibition of the genius of balancing oneself. Neither wheel 
may point within degrees of the direction in which the racer is 
proceeding, not even for one yard of the distance. The stiff 
steel tubular frame of the machine may be permanently twisted 
by the terrific stresses imposed. Yet the rider remains in such 
control that he can dodge a fallen rival, or slip between a pair of 
competitors who are barely 6 ft. apart, and are travelling at 
50 miles an hour. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is every indication that the present account will 
be as active as its forerunners, although the fact that 


there is so much buying on the very first day on which 
it is possible to deal for new time, indicates the existence of a 
number of speculators on the look-out for a quick profit. The 
industrial market continues to over-shadow the other sections, 
but there are signs of liveliness in the South African division, 
and even rubber shares have been a bit better disposed, while 
tea shares are egain firm. Oils also have recovered, but the 
pace in America has been a little too fast. Recent issues have 
been of better quality than for some time past. The Hungarian 
Transdanubian Electrical Company has issued at 97 £1,000,000 
of 4} per cent. “* A” Debenture Stock, guaranteed by the British 
Government under the Trade Facilities Acts, and at 93 £2,300,000 
6} per cent. ‘‘ B”’ Debenture Stock. As the latter is guaranteed 
by the Hungarian State Railways it is as good as (in my opinion, 
even better than) a Hungarian loan, and yields practically 7 per 
cent. It should be a good purchase up to 95 or 96. The irony 
of the situation is that, at the precise moment when the London 
and North-Eastern Railway admits before a Joint Select Com- 
mittee its impotency to electrify its suburban system for the 
time being, on account of cost, British investors should be lending 
millions to the Hungarian nationalised railways in order that 
they should be electrified forthwith, and the British Government, 
by its guarantee, actually secures that the Hungarian Government 


shall obtain money for that purpose at a fraction over 4} per 
cent. 
* * * 


The Australian Government or Governments never allow 
many hours to pass without borrowing a few pounds more per 
head of their population, and this week has witnessed an issue 





in New York of $50,000,000 of 43 per cent. Australian Logy 
at 924, the loan being repayable at par in 1956. This is the 
third Australian loan that has been issued in New York, and only 
one other foreign Government loan of the 4} per cent. type hag 
been issued there, that being a Danish loan. Australia is to be 
congratulated—more so, in my opinion, than the American 
investors who will ultimately hold the bonds. It is only a fey 
weeks ago since Australia issued £8,000,000 of 5 per cent. stock 
in London at 98. Two other good issues that have been made 
in London during the week are Thomas W. Ward, Ltd., the well. 
known Sheffield firm, which offered at par 125,000 5 per cent, 
Tax Free Preference shares and 375,000 Ordinary also at par, 
and Hield Brothers, serge manufacturers, which _ issued 
at par 167,200 7} per cent. Participating Preference 
shares of £1 and an equal number of Ordinary shares of 1s, 
There is still a good deal of activity in the shares of electrica] 
companies, and for once rumour does not appear to have lied 
in regard to American offers. From this point of view Midland 
Counties Electric, at present quoted at 32s., seem attractive, 
and there is talk of an offer of 40s. per share having been refused, 
* * * 

The American markets persist in being active at ever-increasing 
prices, but the rise has surely passed reasonable limits. This 
will be seen better if we have regard to one of the soundest 
companies that can be found. On September 24th last, the 
Common shares of the North American Company were strongly 
recommended in these notes at the price then ruling of $583. 
This company controls 7 per cent. of the electric power produced 
in the United States, and pays dividends of 10 per cent. per 
annum in stock, which can be sold at the market price. The 
price of the share has now reached $77. A year ago the quota- 
tion was well below $50. Now the value of a public utility com- 
pany of this description cannot possibly have increased 50 per 
cent. in a twelvemonth, however solid the company may be. 
The worst of these Cassandra-like utterances is that people who 
act upon them and sell their holdings frequently have the 
annoyance of seeing the shares rise further; but I venture to 
say that the investor who now sells the majority of his American 
holdings and keeps the money in cold storage, for some months 
if needs be, will do better than if he holds on indefinitely. 

A. Emit DaAvIEs. 











Beauty has no deadlier enemy than sleeplessness 
and your bed is the greatest factor in ensuring sleep. 
With a Vi-Spring Overlay Mattress you have a perfect bed; on 
its soft resilient springs you lie in absolute luxury, and thus 
enable the mattress to conform easily and naturally to the shape 
of the figure. The Vi-Spring is an overlay mattress for use om 

any of the usual supports. 





Stocked by all leading house furnishers. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request to: 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD., 
68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10. 
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